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finest specimen of an Arachnidan I ever saw,’” 
he answered, Be large, with ase legs and 


and miles away pected ' 
ss we and Tom, with ; 


lead /in a heaples 
for at ; 


ss 


ate te fet; anc 
looked @ little alike ; 
great friends. We were driving leisurely along, 


filling the woods with our gay laughter, when, } 


“as Reciniaty were very 


suddenly the professor | touched my arm. ‘May 
I ask you to wait for one moment,”’ he exclaimed, 
in an excited manner, “ while I capture that 
fine specimen?” Where?’ I said, eagerly, 
expecting at least to see a bird of paradise. “On 
that stone wall,” he shouted, and disappeared | 
from my view. I waited with some curiosity, and 
no little impatience for his return. He came 
back, at last, looking as if he, had lost a friend. 
“‘T was too late,” he said, sadly, ‘it escaped 
before [ reached it.” “I am very sorry,” I 
said, sympathetidally: ‘what was it?” ‘The 





waters. But the upper tin is ; neasedieule 
solitary, and a favorite ‘resort for camping par- 
ties. We took the'steamboat for our destination, 
which was in this wilder penray at a spot called 
Holy Spring. 

[ was standing in’ the’ bow of’ the boat, en- 
chanted’ by the» beautiful pictures that rose, one 
by one before me;'when ‘the proféssor came and 
stood by my side. : We were ‘silent’ for a few 
moments. -Then he repeated in ‘a low tone : 


“ White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep. 
Light whose soft embraces keep, 
The sunshine on the hills asleep. 


0 isles of calm, 0 dark, still wood, 
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And stiller skies, that overbrood 

Your rest with deeper quietude. 

© shapes and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Your mountain gaps, my , view, 
Beyond the purple and the blue. 

To stiller sea, and greener land, 

And softer lights, and airs more bland, 
And skies, the hollow of God’s hand. 
Transfused through you, 0 mountain friends, 
With mine your solemn spirit blends, 

And life no more hath separate ends.” 


I glanced at him, as he finished ‘these lines, 
and, for the first time in my life, thought him 
handsome. 


Z 
’ 


‘< Well, Miss Sallie,”’ he said, with a change of 


tone, ‘have you resolved to tolerate the spiders, 


that.I shall bring to. you, this week, for inves- 
tigation?’ ‘‘No, indeed,’ I answered; ‘‘] am 
much more interested in another subject,’ and I 
glanced significantly at Katie and Jack, sitting 
near us, but» perfectly oblivious. of our pres- 
ence. ‘‘I should not have supposed you interested 
in that subject,’’ said the professor, quietly. 

His manner piqued me, and I replied, hastily, 
‘not in the subject, perhaps, but in the people, 
although I regard them as being in an idiotic 
condition, as all lovers are.’* 
gravely. ‘‘ But see. 
tination.”’ 

The boat now stopped at a small landing, and 


We have reached our des- 





; {the guardian hills. 
“Sometimes it is unavoidable,’ he replied, } 


we were soon on shore, and preparing our camp. 
The four tents, containing trunks, hammocks, 
and whatever else we needed, were placed in a 
semi-circle among the trees. Before them, were 
set the ‘benches, the rough tables, and camp 
chairs ; hammocks swung between the trees ; and 
below us, stood the kitchen tent, with all neces- 
sary conveniences. We could see the lake glim- 
mering through the trees, on whose waters our 
row boats rose and fell, while around us, rose 
The moon rose radiant on 
that night, over as pretty a picture as she rarely 
lights. After a merry supper, cousin Tom and I 


‘slipped away, to visit the spring, and make 


secret plans for going fishing early in the morn- 
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ing, by ourselves. “ Tom,” I said, ‘* tell me the 
legend of Holy Spring—how did it come by its 
name?’ ‘It is'a’horritle and pathetic story,” 
he replied, ‘it ‘will’ scare’ you out of a night’s 
rést; Sallie} it is all about murders and ghosts.” 
« Ghosts,” ‘I shrieked,’‘“why,’there’is one now.” 
‘Where?’ Where?” eéried he, and’ 1 thought 
éven his voice faltered.’ I had clutched his arm, 
‘and’ now I pointed to a tall figure bending over 
the spring, weird and shadowy. 
’ $addenly T recognized the figure. haw!” 
“Y said, ‘it’ is‘only that dull, absurd professor, 
‘Yoking for specimens; What right had he to 
“dome here and frighten people, and ‘what does he 
‘expect to find?” 
Tom’s lkugh rang out’merry and clear. 





‘«Some 
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eyes, was lookif 
I woke early, sam 
outside of thei 


sun’s morning smile: “the m ON 
from the hilltops, but still aides + side, 
and in the village: the solemn pines stood still 
and grand, their tops touched with gold from 
the rising sun. By some inexplicable chain 
of association, they made me think of the poetry, 
that I had heard the day before. “Tom,” I; 
said, with a sudden suspiesion, ‘“‘why did the | 
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day, Sallie, he will take you for a specimen : 
indeed, I think he has already commenced inves- 
tigations ; for I often see him looking at you, in 
® most owl-like manner.”’ 

I was glad that Tom ‘could not clearly see my 
face, as I answered, quietly, “Owl, or not, he 
knows more than all the rest of us, and it is a 
mystery how he could have chosen any one of 
you boys for a friend.” Tom stared, then 
laughed, ‘then whistled, while I walked on in 
dignified silence. On our way back, we came 
across Jack and Katie, sitting on a rock, looking 
very romantic in the moonlight. Jack is my 
brother, and Katie my most intimate friend; she 
and Jack had just become engaged ; and although 
they were gharming separately, taken together, 

and since the engagement, 
Pee Ls: / they. were decidedly to be 
ee avoided: 

The girls had great fun, that 
night, in our little, white tent. 
I lay awake, for a long time, 
thinking many thoughts,’ but 
at last I sien, with San- 
cho at my feet, and dreamed 
that a spider, with lange grey 











gtd Tom, ‘‘ your visit to 
7” “Yes!” ‘Well, now 

| the professor to spend the 
bepape that my cousin 


; ps he added, with a gems 
pad and a significance that 
girl that I was, blush to the 


oan Ridiculous, I say; for there was 
no 30 lace aa : 

I blushed again, with equal absurdity, when, 
on returning to breakfast, I found that the pro- 
fessor had been’ on a ramble, accompanied by 
Sancho. and had brought back some delicate 
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paar windy: echoes to me, which he. pre- 
. sented to me, 

So the.days. passed.. We spent most of our 
mornings on the lake fishing, or, rowing, or, book.) 
in hand, drifting ‘slowly by the; shaded. shore. 
Or we dreamed away the long, bright afternoon, 
in our hammocks, under the trees: the blue sky 
above.our heads, the peace of summer over all. 
In the,evenings, we gathered before. our tents, 
the light from the torches, casting strange shadows 
around us. Phantoms beckoned to us, from 
among the trees, while we listened to Tom’s ghost 
stories, or Taffy’s. wild,.negro melodies. Often 
we rowed down, almost to. the other, end of the 
lake, and coming, back over the moonlit waters, 
seemed to. find ourselves in fairy-lay 1, 

But there were drawbacks. One day it rained 
all day, and .we girls, confined to theyitents,; 
really did not know! what. to do with ourselves: 


The gentlemen went.out, and were-gone.#l der. ] 





in spite of the, storm, but ~~ 
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having enjoyed themselves hugely, they said: al) 


which was much to,our disgust, , The professor 
came in.Jast, | He.was.covered. with mud, but 
beamed with. satisfaction, for.he carried a tin box 
filled with horrors., He had taken Sancho with 
him, and he was asight.to behold, The professor, 
feeling sure of my sympathy, came to. me at once, 


to. show, me his curiosities, but I turned, impati- 


ently,away. .‘'.No, I thank you,’’ I said, coldly, 
«IT have had enough .of dirt for one day—and | 
really think you might, have left my dog bebind: 
he shall not, come mear mé, to-night.” ‘‘ We are 
equally, unfortunate,” was. his.only reply, and, 
laying,,dewn,, his box, he; called Sancho, and 
walked out of the tent. ‘‘ What is he going to 
do?’ I asked... “Drown himself, and the dog, 
too,”’ answered Ft ene “you have a 
ep.’ E rushed out 
gan the gathering 
wirn rather crest- 
an’and dog returned, 
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clean and dry. I knew then that he had, him- 
self, washed the dog; and with some compunc- 
tion, I'said: ‘You must be very fond of Sancho?” 
“I donot think it is Sancho 1 am fond of,” he 
answered, softly, with one of his deep looks. 
Tom, though I had often asked him, would 





never finish the legend of Holy Spring, in which 
he had been interrupted. 
is any legend: you were only hoaxing me,’ I 
said, one day. The professor overheard me, and 
interposed. ‘(There isa legend,’’ he said ; “‘and 
if you'll come with mét, this:afterndon, to the 
spring, I will tell it te you.’”’ Accordingly, I 
promised to go. It was the last day but one of 
our stay at the lake. The morning passed 
quickly. Never had the water seemed'-so; blue, 
or the hills so fair. After dinner, the professor 
reminded me of my promise, and we set forth for 
the spring. We were alone, all the others 
having gone fishing, or boating. For awhile we 
were silent. Then, in ‘a low voice, the professor 
began his story, 

‘Many years ago, Wampoag ‘and. his braves, 
roamed through these ‘woods, fished in these 
bright waters, and worshipped the Great Spirit 
from these hilla.;;Among the warriors none were 
as light of heart,as fleet of. foot, or as! brave in 
battle, as the young Wachuset. “Yet lie grew 
faint-hearted, when he stood beforé the lovely 
Weekan, for he loved: her with. all, the intensity 
of his wild nature: For her, he slew the red 
deer, to lay at her feet: for her, he gathered the 
sweetest flowers, to deck her hair; and for her, 
he performed. feats .of danger,.that filed the 
‘But it-was all. in vain! 

She gave him Ro sign of Tove, atid the heart of 
Wachuset grew heavy. One night, as he stood 
beside this spring, he heard the Great Spirit 
Speaking to him; and the voice said, ‘ Wachuset, 
take of this water, and give it to Weekan, and 
she will love thee.’ The voioe“céased }! but the 
Great Spirit sent forth his thunder, and smote 
the rock, and the water was troubled ; and’Wa- 






chuset’s h filled with, fear, a and he fell on 
his face ipped the, Great, Spirit. Then 
he took er; and gave it»to Weekan, and 


she drank ‘of it, tha"foved him.’ ‘The 'light came 
back to his eye, and ‘courage to his heart. The 
Great Spirit smiled..on, his ehildren, and blessed 
them; and: this: spring became holy «mto them.” 

He ceased eased speakin I was silent, I could 
hear the of sang heart. “Sallie,” he said, 
bending over. me, and taking my hand, “I am 
like Wachuset, I love, but I get no signi What 
shall I do?’ Why do you not try the’ spell ?”’ 
I answered, almost in a whisper. I raised my 
eyes, as I spoke, but instantly looked down again. 
Vou. LXXVIIT.—18. 





His arm stole around me, ‘‘Is it necessary ?”’ 
he said, softly. ‘I++-I am not/sure,” I answered, 
very low, ‘‘ but I think not.” 

What happened then, no one will ever know. 
But we were yery still for a long time, while the 
birds sang, andthe water rippled on the shore, 
and the sun set in crimson glory behind the 


«<I don’t believe there } purple hills, 


‘«What will they think?’’ I said, at last, starting 
up. ‘They must be back’ by this time, and won- 
dering what has become of ‘me.’” ‘I shall tell 
them that I went specimen hunting, and found 
you,”’ said the professor, adding, with a laugh ; 
‘and I don’t think I ever captured such a prize 
before.”’ 

I walked into camp, conscious of mysflushed 
cheeks; but the professor bore the laughing 
comments, a8 unconcernedly as if nothing un- 
usual had taken place, and shielded me as much 
as he could, Qur supper was a happy one for 
all. The moon soon rose, and then wé Started 
for the lake, as we had planned to spend this 
last evening on its waters, 

‘‘Tom,’’ said) (Will, (“)you,: take Sallie and 
Nellie, and the professor’ aad: Mollie; while I 
take the others, two pair of spoons would sink 
one boat.” «All right,” answered Tom, laugh- 
ing; ‘and as thereie.a light..breeze, Pll hoist 
our sail, for the professor will’® mt to.row.”” 
“I have not the sligitéest inten owing: I 
can assure you, I can spend my time better,” re- 
marked theprofessor, ¢ ingaloywn by me. 

Ah! shall I ever fo blissfal hours. 
The moon was ‘just show} Found’ face over 
the mountain ; black shadows trembled and 
danced in the rippling ~water:’ 'Froge-antl whip- 
poor-wills kept up a chorus of weird sounds. We 
entered dreamland. I wasin 
and the prince sat by my sid 
on, and still the.mystiec beau’ 
‘denly, the littlé steamboat appeared around a 
bend, a blaze’ of light from bow to stern, while 
softened ‘by distance, the music from a brags 
band floated over the water. But we glided 
away into the silence and shadows. “The pro- 
fessor stood up, in the bow of our boat, and 
began to sing; and Jack and Will echoed it back 
from theirs, seateély dipping their oars. And 
this is what they sang : 

Across the lake, the shadows 
Are creeping one by one, 


“Beyond the purple mountain, 
P In glory sinks the sun. 


Chorus. 
Over the lake, over the lake, 
Sweetest songs the echoes wake, 
Over the lake, over the lake, 
Voices clear, the silence break. 
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Over the lake the boatmen-row, 
Merrily singing as they go. 


ian when sia is rising, 
The stars shine pure and bright, 





I could hardly realize, the next morning, that 
we were to return to everyday life, again; but 
the bustle and confusion, incident on breaking 
camp, banished my dreams, and I soon was as 
busy. a8 the ‘busiest. 

But when ‘all was done, and everything in 
readiness for our departure, it was with many 
lingering looks, that I, at least, left; for I had 
found there an unexpected happiness, but one 
which has been mine ever since, and which, if it 
pleases God, will never leave me, neither here, 
nor in the long hereafter. 
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4 morning is bright with sunbeams, 

roa have come to gladden the day; 
Tein sit in its brightness, 
"For my are far away. 


The child at my sift’ looks wistful 
Without, at the birds snd: bees— 
Still fall of a 
As all that she heqyn.s 
’ ? wu 


But I answer so at random, 
wide-growing eyes, 
And that seemed so tireless, 
Grpw mute with a strange surprise. 


Lam carried back to a morning, 
* With: a sky as bright and blue, 





HEATH. 


When I:battled~Oh, 80 fiercely !—~ 
With the first great grief I knew. 


Without was a flood of sunlight, 
And a wilderness of bloom ; 

While the breath of pink azalias 
Came floating thro’ hall and room. 


Ah, me!’ how the sudden darkness 
Enshrouded my youthful head— 
Ionly knew I was living, 
And one that I loved was dead. 


Buta hand in mine fs stealing, 
Anda bird-like voice so clear, 
Recalls me from by-gone shadows— | 
“ Dear ma, see, see I am here!” 


; Oh, the grace of a loving childhodd? 
‘tes eneen tata ta ws 
The dreams that defile or darkemy . - 

_ Are still in the dim unknown. 


br; 
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BY ALEXANDER A. 


Oxp Moses Butler he stood fn the door, 
At his inn, up in t town. 

And the sunshine flooded the sanded floor, 
And lit'up the wainscot so brown. 

The air was all full of a sweet.perfume, - 
Now here, and now wafted away; 

For the apple orchards were just in bloom, 
At the noon of that April day, 


“Who gallops so fast,” said the stontold host, 
“ Who gallops so wild and beld?” 

His ruddy face was as white as a ghost, 
When he heard what the rider told. 

“The battle's begun—our blood has been shed— 
Up, up—twas on Lexington green.” 

He swayed in the saddle and fainted—dead, 
Such tumult, oh! never was seen, 





IRVINE, 


The oe aed is ih Bact 


it ls buckskin recon, and 
_ » And djs home-spun of buff and blue. 
“ASR, toners me 
twenty again: T’ 
And fight for our freedom ; cho «NE 
In the cid French war, ag-you know.” 


Sh th. rack nd Maia ome 
He watched till the last-one’ , 
- Then he turned and sighéd! 1 A€ techie of day, 
He was found by his heazthy* i 
A rusted musket he held pei < 
And he sat, but with drooping head ; 


Yet a stnile on his face, 86 caltn, 60 grand— 
For the brave old vet’ran was dead! 
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“T Have terrible news, this morning,’’ said 
Col. Greyson, as he came in to breakfast. ‘But 
you and Edith are both brave, and will bear it as 
you should. . To keep it back from you, at any- 
rate, is impossible.’’ 

The persons he addressed were his wife and 
sister, the former about. thirty years old, the 
latter about twenty, Both were beautiful, though 
after different types: Mrs, Greyson dark-haired 
and stately, Edith gentle, with light complexion 
and locks of gold. Yet. it was only necessary to 
take a single glance at their faces, to see that the 
colonel’s. words were. deserved, and that both 
were equally brave, even heroic in character. 

It was the month of May, 1857, the year of the 
terrible India mutiny, and the scene was a. can- 
tonment, in the very heart of the disturbed 
district, Up to that very morning, however, the 
Sepoyg, under Col. Greyson, had remained faithful. 
He had always believed they would continue so, 
for his relations with them had ever been of the 
kindliest; he could not, he would not, credit the 
consumate treachery attributed to them. But 
he had been, at, last, terribly undeceived. At 
day-break, all the native troops, without exception, 
had broken out, in open mutiny ; and he was left 
with only a handful of Paaeee soldiers to 
defend the cantonment, 

His hearers divined, at once, his news. 

«The Sepoys have risen,’’ said his wife, turn- 
ing, ashy. pale, and starting to her. feet. ‘Oh! 
what will become of the children.” 

Edith said nothing, but, clasped her hands, 
till, the nails almost cut into the flesh. Every 
vestige of color faded from her cheek also, But 
she showed no other signs of emotion. 

Even the colonel’s bronzed face blanched, when 
his wife alluded to _ fhe children. But after a 
moment, he spoke up, with, a, eonfidence he 
hardly felt. 

“I do not think there is any imiagedinte danger. 
This is, fortunately, a massive old structure, with 
outer walls and outworks, as if built for a naturat 
fortress :, even our small force can hold out, for a 
long whilg; and help must come, sooner or later. 
I have already barred the gates ; heaped yp de- 
fences behind. them; posted sentries_.eyery- 
where; and trained our, artillery on the point 
from which the attack will have to come, Major 
McIntyre, with his Highlanders, is but.three days’ 


eWay. 
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march off, up in the hills; I have sent two trusty 
messengers to him, asking for aid ; and I am sure, 
even without what he feels for Edith, he will 
press forward as fast as possible.’ 

The color on the girl’s wan face flushed back, 
at these words, for Major McIntyre was her 
affianced husband. But she answered, bravely : 

‘‘ He may, be ordered elsewhere, first, however ; 
and in that case even I would say he ought to go. 
Others may be in greater peril than we are.” 

“Or your envoys may be cut off,” said the 
wife. ‘God help us, in that case.’ 

“« We will not contemplate either contingency,” 
said the colonel, cheerfully. ‘But to provide 
against the black rascals having artillery, or 
bombs, we must have a place of refiige for you, 
and the children, and their governess, and your 
maid, the ayah. So, after bréakfast, go to the 
great cellar; carry rugs there, and other com- 
forts; have it ready, in fact, in case you have to 
seek it asa permanent refuge. The walls, luckily, 
are not so extensive, but what we can easily man 
them; and. we have provisions for a fortnight, at 
least. But now. to breakfast, for I am almost’ 
famished.”’ 

The confidence, with which he spoke, partially 
reassured his. hearers, and the meal, though des- 
patched in haste, was not an unerjoyable one. 

Alas! it was their last peaceful meal. It was 
hardly, finished, indeed the colonel ‘was_ still 
lingering over his second cup of coffee, when a 
wild uproar was heard in the distance, and an 
orderly hastily entered, bringing notice that the 
Sepoys were swarming to the attack. 

«« Go to.the little window, in the corner turret,”” 
said the colonel to his wife, as he buckled on his 
sword, ‘if you wish to see. Perhaps, it woukl 
be better than sitting here, in suspense. You 
can arrange the cellar, later; there is no hurry ; 
for I don’t believe the scoundrels have artillery.” 

‘Will you go, dear?’ said the wife to her 
sister- -in-law, ‘Tf so, I will just Fan, and look 
at the children, s and then go with you.” 

“Oh! yes. Anything, as Richard says is 
better than suspense, here.” 

“« Bravely spoken,” answered the colonel, look- 
ing back, and pausing a moment, ere he hurried 
“Just the words for a soldier’s sister, 
and a soldier's wife, . The first thing I'll tell the 
major, will be of that little PSY leet 
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you'll see how we'll beat back the false devils: 
after all, one single Englishman is worth a dozen 
of such rif-raff.”’ 

When Mrs. Greyson and Edith reached the 
little tower, that, standing at one of the angles of 
fhe enclosure, commanded a view of the main 
gateway, the attack had. already begun, and 
their hearts sank to see that the foe was not 
merely ten to one, as the colonel had admitted, 
but apparently thirty toone. On they came with 
a rush, @ dark mass of vengeful-looking men, 
whose very impetus, as it seemed, would carry 
everything before them. 

.. (Great heavens,” cried Edith, clasping her 
hands, they will crush the gate in like an egg- 
she 

‘* Stay awhile and see,”’ said her sister-in-law, 
who, having full confidence in her husband, was 
less immediately alarmed. #What'a volley! 
Thi » ther stagger back, they fly. Oh! 
than 

For, ‘even, as she spoke, the defenders had 
poured in + ch a withering volley, that the 
Sepoys had s red before it, after a moment’s 
hesitation, like the heaped leaves of the forest 
are swept by an autumn wind. Col. Greyson 
had waited, like a practised soldier, until the 


crowded mass was close to the gate, and then had 
openéd fire, from in front, and from both sides. 
‘We have no ammunition to spare,” he said to 


his wife, later. 
tell.” 

Poor Edith, when she heard the crashing 
volley, and saw the Sepoys falling in scores, 
buried her face in*her hands. ‘Oh! it is too 
horrible,” she cried, with a shudder. 

But her sister-in-law, thinking of her children, 
looked at it all, unmoved; and her cheek grew 
deadly pale, and her mouth was set firm. 

“The trouble is over for to-day, perhaps alto- 
gether,” said the colonel, when he came ‘in for 
luncheon. “Certainly altogether, if McIntyre 
gets my message. If the rascals had artillery, it 

_might be different ; but I don’t think they’ll ven- 
ture another assault.’’ 

The colonel, however, was mistaken. That 
night, just as the moon began to rise, the ladies 
heard another outburst, shouts, shots, the tramp 
of feet, as if in front, in the rear, everywhere. 
¥. Greyson, dressing hurriedly, would have 

ne to see where the struggle was, but was met, 
at her chamber door, by Edith, who clung to her, 
and held her back. 

“They have surrounded us, the servants say,” 
she sobbed. “ We shall be murdered in our beds. 
Oh! do not leave me, or the children.” 

That last was the deciding point. “IfI am to 


+“*So we must make every bullet 





die, I will die with my children,” thought the 
mother, clasping them in her arms. She waited, 
with what anxiety we need not describe, the 
result’ of the attack. Scarcely half an hour, but 
it seemed half the night, had elapsed, before the 
colonel appeated. The uproar, meantime, had 
slackened; and then ceased altogether. 

‘«It is over for the present,”’ he said, ‘and I 
have hurried to re-assure you. The fools thought 
they could surprise us. They stole up, in the 


darkness, on our rear, and waited for the moon- 


rise, to make the assault there, at the same time 
making another, which was but a feint, in front. 
But we were quite prepared for them. Every 
foot of the defences is patrolled, day and night, 
so that a lizard even can’t approach us ‘unde- 
tected. I'am,” with a grim laugh, “too old a 
soldier to be caught napping, Without they can 
get artillery, as I said from the first, we sliall be 
able to keep them at bay.’’ 

But what was the dismay of the little garrison, 
the next afternoon, to see long rows of oxen, in 
the distance, as if attached to some heavy burden, 
and to observe, on their nearer approach, that 
they were actually drawin ‘two seige guns. 
Col. Greyson pulled his meust che, anxioysly. 

« Don't despair, Wear, he suid to his wife, as 
he remarked her terrible ‘pallor. “Sutcor must 
come, in a day or two. ' But ‘as’ soot “as the 
villains get their guus in position, they will begin 
to knock these’ old walls about us, and the frag- 
ments might injure some of you. Go‘fito the 
cellar, and stay there. ° I will see you as often as 
I can. We ‘were in’ worse straits in the ‘Sikh 
campaign ; and God ~_ us,‘we'll pull through 
yet.” 

He spéke mote confidently than ‘he felt, how- 
ever, for he remembered, ‘that, in the!Sikh cam- 
paign, there were no women and children. 

“We women cannot fight;’ said his wife, not 
a bit re-assured, but heroically assutiing to be 
so; ‘but Edith and I can pray for you.” 

By the morning of the third day, the Sepoys 
had got their guns in position, and began to 
open fire. The great gate, meantime, had been 
Strengthened within, by bags of earth and other 
heavy articles, so that, for awhile, the defenders 
hoped stil! fo repulse the beseigers. ‘And 
MelIntyre must be here in two days, sure,’’ said 
the colonel. 

But the two days passed, and then two more, 
and then s fifth, and still there was mo news of 
the major. ‘At the worst,” said the colonel, 
unable to conceal his: anxiety any longer,” “I 
should havé Hiought my messengers’ would have 
returned: I gavé'them strict orders to do so, in 
order that I might know what to rely on.” 
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* Alas!’’ said his wife, ‘they may have been 
intercepted. Or turned traitors. They were 
natives, you say.” 

* Yes! but Iwas sure I could trust them. I 
saved the life of one: and the other was my pet 
servant for years. They both had, in perfection, 
that skill in disguise, which seems peculiar to 
their race. Hark! whatis that? I must go and 
see.” 

For a dull, angry shout, a groan of anguish 
anddespait; rose from the walls, and penetrated 
to the cellar, eile teey » 

Even the’colonel’s! sti dieart! quailed, when 
he saw the cause. Withia ‘full sight, but, out of 
musket-range, the Sepoys were Holding up, on a 
pole, a bloody head, which he recognized as that 
of his faithful servant: ‘(It is over, then,’’ he 
said,. “The gate won’t hold for more than a 
half'a day longer, or if it did, the walls would 
not.’ To-morrow; a breach will be éffect 
He thought of his wife and children, and remem- 
bered Cawnpore, and set histeeth hard. ‘‘ When 
it comes to the worst—” 

His hand elutehed his sword, remembering how 
the:qld* Hebrews, in the last days of Jerusalem, 
had saved’ their families from outrage, . » 

That night no one slépt im» the heleagured 
garrison. 'Oolonel Greyson had been on duty all 
the long hours!’ At early dawn, he. came’ in, and 
kissed his' wife, solemnly, like one going to his 
death. Then the poor woman, throwing her arms 
about his neck, sobbed out a request to — 
him to the walls. 

«*No, my dear; your place is here,” he vai, 

, calmly: “The court-yard is full of debris alneady, 
and every minute, when..they begin firing; siore 
will be accumulated. . Every. minute, a fragment 
of wall flies inward: we all hav@vto keep under 
shelter: all we can do, now, is to wait forthe 
breach, and then make a wall of our bedids.”? >< 

He took a cup of coffee, and a bit of bread, and 
then kissed his wife again. | Both felt that it-was, 
almost certainly, for the last “rome The: last 
time! * 








defiance of the little garrison, now reduced 
almost to nothing. In yain Mrs. Greyson hoped 
that her husband would. return, even for a mo- 
ment, that she might see his face once more. ‘I 
am weak to wish it,’’ she said to herself, pressing 
her children, in turn to her heart. ‘‘ His duty is 
elsewhere. . And, perhaps, perhaps, oh! my God, 
perhaps, even now. he is dead.”’ 

As the morning wore on, hope gradually. der 
parted. The roar of the cannon, the: shouts of 
the assailants, increased in frequency and fury: 
the answering cheers grew fainter and fainter, 
and ceased at last, entirely.. The children, 
exhausted by fright and hunger, fell asleep : the 
éliler at his mother’s feet, the other two, in the 
arms of the nursery governess. Mrs...Greyson 
had been on her knees, all the-morning, at times 
in out-spoken prayer, at.times caressiug and 
comforting her children. Edith cowered beside 
her now, With ‘one ‘arm about her neck, and the 
other holding the chubby. hand of the five year- 
old sleepy boy. The English maid knelt, also, 
with clasped hands, on Mrs, Greyson’s lap. In 
the. corner; in front of this principal: group, 
crouched, the Indian ayah, and by her side the 
nursery governess, with the infant and little 
Edith. Mrs. Greyson’s right arm was thrown 
about, Edith’s waist: in her left. she held the 
prayer-book;:-from which she had been reading 
ptayers and Jessons. But seeing that her boy 
had fallen asleep, she stopped. reading, lest. she 
should disturb him. 
ff If-yous@ould have seen that group, you would 
newer have forgotten it, if you lived for centuries, 
Tiie:-horrorioh the ayah’s face, an@ on. that of the 
English maid, was indescribable. Bdith showed 
no such abject terror, but her face wore, the look 
that touches you so in Guido’s portrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, a look as of utter exhaustion from agony 
aiid! \tegx's...The countenanee of Mrs. Greyson 
was in strikitig contrast to all there... The solemn 
words she had. been reading, and that she had 
opened at without any. volition on her:part, ‘I 


; am the Resurrection and the life,” still rung in 


He had scarcely Minpineel through the door-} her ears; and she seemed, for the moment, to 


way when the din of battle began again. . Hud- 
died together, in the low, vaulted cellar, where 
no light entered, except through 9 narrow window 


have forgotten everything, except the resignation 
and rapture of one who actually behalds heaven 
opening before her. ‘‘Who soever believeth in 


overhead, Edith and Mrs. Greyson heard, with } Me,’’ she murmured, unconsciously, ‘shall never 


prophetic anguish, the roar of the artillery, and } die.” 


Earth had receded.’ A martyr, kneeling 


the crash of the walls, that announced the } in the arena, might have looked thus. 


rapidly approaching end. At times, a hoarse { 


There had been a terrible crash, just before 


exultant shout, like thatief hungry beasts of prey, } this moment, followed by 9 wild roar of exultant 


and that seemed to shake even the solid stones, } 


told of some more than usually suecessful cannon } 
shot. At times, a cheer, that, grew fainter and 
fainter, as the morning advanced, sent back the 


knew that their last hour had come. 
; wae the falling in of the great gate; the shout 


rage, and this explained the horror on the faces 
of the English maid ‘and Indian ayah. They 
The crash 
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was that of the triumphant Sepoys. Then had 
followed the tramp, tramp of the in-rushing 
foe, mingled with short, sharp cries of men 
dying of musket shots. ‘The little girl, in the 
governess's atms, had woke up, and shrinking 
back, looked terrified, at the door, that, in an 
instant more, would’ be burst open; and the 
ayah gazed also, witha face actually white, now, 
with ‘terror ; and with eyés dilated. 

Suddenly, clear'and high, over all this tumult 
—over the tramp of mén, the shrieks, the musket 

shots—rose the sound of a bag-pipe. Edith 
sprang to her feet, face and form quivering be 
excitement. , 

«The "Highlandets—the Highlanders,” ale 
cried. “Oh! thank God: We are saved.” » 

As she spoke,'the’ gléam of bayonets, and the 
waviig of plumes, was seen through the little 
window; ard at the same instant, the door was 
burst open, and ai’ officer in "Highland dress, 
began, hastily, to déscend the'steps. 

Edith heard the foot-fall. It was one she knew 
well.’ She ‘turned, eagerly! “Hector,” was all 
she said; and flung herself into the officer's arfisl 

«We were just in time,” said Major MelIhtyre: 
“Yes! the colénel is safe,” he adied, ashe met 
Mrs. Greys6n’s eyes, in eager questioning. «How 
did we manage’ to surprise them? We caine bya 
séétet way our guide knew of through the jungle, 
Ade Seen, till we were almost on the rascals, 
Then it was a rush, the claymore, and a'stampede 
on their part. But when we’ had/wonj/aidrtle 
rascals’ done for, and I heard that yen were! all 
safe, I told the piper to give'us a real, exulting, 
old, ‘Highland fai, to which Wwermight march fri, 
in p* 

In ‘a’ moment’ after, ' Col. Greyieni appeared. 
His ‘wife flew to him, put her’ hands on his 
shoulders, looked at him, as if at one risen from 
the dead, and then fell upon his wed wre 
sobbing, now utterly broken down? / 

« Hush, hush, ‘it is all over, dearest;’’ - said, 
soothingly. ‘1 would “have been here, ‘before, 
but I waited to see the wounded Sepoys cared 


“4 “ 





for—the court is packed with them—you will 
have plenty to do as nurse.; Ah! major,” ex- 
tending his hand, ‘‘I haven’t. had a chance, 
before; 'to thank you. You camé in the nick of 
time.” 

“Yes! the gate fell, and the rascals rushed in, 
just as we got out of the jungle, and rounded the 
corner of the compound. We made short work 
of them. We would have been here, three days 
ago, but your first message was intercepted” 

‘*T know, |: knows oMhey te. cai 
head, before us, poor félligw |” snail 

“Phe other hind-td Bids in the jungle, for half 
tweek, beforé:he Hotld get through,» After that, 
we came at double quick, I ean,dssure you.” 

Thecolonel and the niajor fought through the 
mutiny, and came out of it;,each with a step: 
the colonel as general,' the major as colonel. 

Shortly after Dell fell, Colonel. McIntyre 
inherited the baronetey-arid estates of his family, 
and as the war was’ mow overj resigned and 
retired to private life. But before leaving India, 
he was married to. Edith, General, Greyson, now 
aK. C. B., giving the bride away,:[» [,.« 

“More than twenty years haveysinee jelapsed, 
and those, who were children théngare iow grown 
men and women. . The oldest bdy:of» Gen. 
Greyson, is in the guards: the eldexdaughter was 
married; two years ago, te Lord -Anatly: her 
little sister was‘the Welle of Londdm,;last season. 
Her cousin Helen McIntyre, four years younger, 
eomes ont, next year; and her brother, young 
Hector, goes to Oxford, at the same time. 

‘iOften, at Castle Loch-Ayre, the almost princely 
seat°of the MelIntyres, they all, young and old, 
gather in the gloaming,round the hearth, and 
listem,” breathlessly, for the hurdredth time, to 
aunt, or mothesprtelliig the story of the: mutiny. 

‘Ah!’ says ‘little Bertie Greyson, the five 
year old’ sdn’of the guardsman, doubling up his 
little’ fist; *“if I had been there, grandpa wouldn't 
have/hnad! 'so ‘mucli! trouble. I’d have thrashed 
thé raséals,that Lavguld., Uncle Hector wouldn’t 
have been the only one to come to THE Rescuz.”’ 

eat 
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BY FAITH 


A leaden sea and leaden sky, 
And low, dull, sobbing rain ; 

And winds that make a wailing cry, 
Like human souls in pain, 


Like muffled sound of funeral bell, 
T hear the waves dull roar, 
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‘ © As sullenly 
‘And break’! 


nd swell, 
ts 


O wailing wind and sobbing rain, 
O leaden sky and sea, 

My heart fs full of bitter pain, 
I feel akin to thee. 





IN THREE ACTS, 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


ACT I. 

THERE was noise and confusion all about, and 
no wonder, for the “‘ great dramatic spectacle,” as 
it was called in the bills, was getting itself set in 
order, for the purpose of making a grand display 

’ before an audience of some thousands. 

A melancholy looking man, dressed as Mephis- 
topheles, was standing leaning against one of the 
side-scenes. 

Poor old Christopher,” said one of the 
subordinates, turning toa pretty’ girl, who was 
to play the part of one of the sylphs, ‘‘ he takes 
it harder than’she does. ‘He's been in love with 
her; himself, I’ve always believed, even while he 
played the part of'a father to her. Yes! through 
all these’ years, when he hardly had dollar for 
himself, and gave that dollar to ‘her, he’s loved 
her,» in jseoret, though he never, I dare ‘say, 
breathed a word of it.” 

“Shows his good sense,’’ answered the girl, 
flippantly. «Nobody would look 'twice:at such'a 
fellow. He’s the ugliest man-I ever saw.”’ a 

‘He may be all that,” replied the:man, “and 
yet as» good as gold. Do you know how he first 
came to know Columbine? We generally call her 
Columbine, you see; sometimes Rita; but never 
Miss Meredith.’”’ 

“No. I'm but new here. Though Ive oe 
heard it was a'romantic story.” 

“Well, he:took:her, a tiny infant; and wejhales 
from her dead mother’s arms; when! the mother, 
whom nobody :knéw: them, ‘was:dound dyifg by 
the road-side.: Theré:-Watenobody to care for the 
child, and she’d have:beénwséntte the poor-house, 
butefordiim. Since that day; he: has lived only 
for Columbine, and>many atime, when his luck’s 


been down on him, he has gone without bread, in? 


order that she might not starve.” 

Even the thoughtless listener was touched by 
this story.“ She :looked, reflectively, at the old 
actor, and sdidy 

“ He isn’t#@ ugly, after all. And you say he 
takes this conduct of Rudolf’s hard.’ 

‘* ¥es, harder thanshe does, ~ You see he loved 
her so. I think he could almost monier the 
faithless lover.’ It!was a eruel blow, F've!no 
doubt, to poor old Cris, when he first found that 
Columbine was in love with this handsome genius, 
half-poet, half-painter; ‘but he braced himself up 
to it, I suppose, telling himself he eouldn’t expect 





youth to love middle age; and as Rudolph, after 
all, was rather a good sort of fellow, he gave his 
consent: to, the marriage, which was only put off 
till the young people could afford it. But now,” 
since this Polish princess has come to the fore, 
and smiles on Rudolf, and they do say is even 
willing to marry him, and he has lost his head, 
and neglects Columbine—why, old Crisis ready 
to murder the youngster almost, and yet is 
breaking his own heart in pity for! poor little 
Columbine.”’ 

“I don’t wonder,” said his companion, with a 
sigh. ; 
‘**But I shouldw’t wonder,” continued the/ 
other, “If they were ‘all worrying: themselves, 
without ‘cause: ‘For’ my part; Io@on’t believe 
Rudolf will live long, to trouble any’ ofthem: 
he: has‘a horrid cough, this’ winter ;‘and since 
the ‘prineéss has come, and’ he’s been running 
after her so’ much, he’s ——e it, you see, and 
its getting’ worse, day by day.’ 

“Poor rreamnanaty te aye the other. 
' s8e, here she comes.’ 

A slight, graceful girl, dressed for the part of 
Columbine, emetgedfrom’the dressing-room, as 
the girl spoke, and advaiiced towards the melan- 
choly old actor. The two’ speakers drew’ back, 
and subsided into silence, as-she passed: 


* But 


| naa you are looking for’ Rudolf,” 
é actor; as Columbine joined him ; and 


when she did not answer, he added: 
you are!” 

He spoke with as much acrimony, as if convict- 
ing her ofthaving denied his first statement. 

The girl looked up, deprecatingly. 

. & [sapl@nly wanted to be sure he had his over- 
éoat &h, it’s so cold ‘here, to-night, and he’s not 
strong yet,” she said, meekly, and with a sort df 
apology in her plaintive voice. 

The other laughed bitterly. But the bitterness 
was'as W6thing, compared to the pain, which 
sounded through his false merriment. 

‘«*You'needn’t laugh at me,” continued Colum- 
bine, with a little injured note audible in her 
tones! ‘ He isn’t ~——r. it’s very, very 
cold,” ‘and she shiveréll ‘her bare shoulders 
to her thinly-covered ankles. 

“ He’s got something here,” said the other, 
laying his hand on’ his own black and scarlet 


breast, «which is warmée? than’ a grent-coat. 
(267) 
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But if he doesn’t take care, he'll find it burn 
worse than the shirt of Nessus.” 

The girl made no reply ; but only sighed, more 
wearily than before. 

«Why don’t you ask me where Rudolf is?” 
demanded the other, testily, after a pause. 


Columbine roused herself, with a start, and- 


looked ‘ inquiringly’ at him.» He. repeated’ his 
— with added acerbity. 

+* Because—because you're so cross,’’ she fal- 
’ tered. 

«* Because you know where he is, and want to 
persuade -yourself that you don’t,’ he retorted, 
triumphantly. 

But she turned. on him, at his words, with 
such @ pathetic, complaining look in her eyes, 
that he added, hastily, with a kind of groan: 

‘(ma brute to torment you! Forgive me.’’ 

Columbinerturned away, foran instant... Then 
she looked back at him. He seemed so penitent 
and ashanied; that-she laid one trembling hand 
on his arm; and seid, softly : 

“(You recsuch gs good, old Christopher—don’t, 
mind me!”*, » fi 

This time: the, psn fallow gave egress tomaob, 
without amy attempt to smother or disguise it. 
But before Golumbine could speak another word, 
he was called, and had to go upom, the’ stage, 


leaving her standing there, waiting her tarn.: 
For some seconds, Columbine remained, quite 
still, by the natrow.slit, which led upon the 
stage, as tired, sad, and.,hopeless a looking little 
Columbine, as ever lived, :.She. roused sup, at 
last, from. her dismal reverie, and hurried down 
the stage/to the great ourtain, that served for, a, 


dropsseene..., «itv! a * 
An iron weight held, the nadir ionaaisate 
back, so that by pressing close to. the proscenium, 
a curious dweller, behind the drop-scene, could 
catch a. glimpse of:the vast, horse shoe, packed 
from pit to dome, with careless, laughigg people. 
A man stood peering out, across the foptlights, 
towards a stage-box, at the opposite exiiges | tall, 
lithe, young, handsome man, bareheaded, agith a 
wreath of curls, glittering like spun gold, in the 
glare of the lamps. hg 
When Columbine perceived him, shai stepped 
short, lifted her hand to her bosom, em@ held. it 
there, as if something hurt suddenly, ander, her 
gay silken vest, her breath coming and, going in 
quick, convulsive. gasps... When she could econ- 
trol herself again, cautiously on, till 
she stood close behi watcher, who remained 
too deeply absorbed, to’ notice. her presence, 
Stooping,/ so as to look out. from under his 
arm, Columbine stered also at the gorgeously 
decorated stage-box, @ntil her very eyes grew hot 


and blurred, and all objects floated and disap- 
peared in a fiery mist, which surged slowly, back 
and forth, before her sight. 

She hed known, in advance, what and whom 
she was to see. Yet, with the strange craving 
fur self-torture, which is one of the strangest 

+traits among all those untold inconsistencies, 
which make up human Character, she could not 
resist istabbing her heart, and stinging her soul, 
by. that long, eager glance. - 

She had seen a woman, seated.in the gilt-backed 
arm-chair, dressed in soft, dead-white draperies ; 
a scarlet burnous flung carelessly over her shoul- * 
ders; @ single diamond goréscent, glittering and 
flashing in her hair. : This: woman: was: sitting 
perfectly motionless. Not one person in #hundred 
could have preserved gueh utter immobility. ‘One 
arm was resting;on her; knee; the other. was 
hanging at her side. ws 

A second lady .occupied ‘a seat neamj, and 
several men) were, grouped about. Therei was 
laughter and: conversation; but, she; at) whom 
Columbine had looked, for some moments paid 
no attention to either. Then, suddenly, she 
lifted her eyes to, the face.of one of the speakers, 
and let a slow smile gradually. brighten her 
mouth, | Oh, that smile! ..Cireeumight have‘had 
such;a smile, and such eyes..\.Few men could 
have résisted-their spell. 

And yet, and yet-+-was she beautiful ? Watch- 
ing her, a few: minutes before, a ¢ritical observer 
might have said she appeared inanimate;: that 
the features were too, coldly: regular; the: com- 
plexion too pale, But after meeting the glory of 
her ssmniling ‘lips nd eyes, few could judge. 

Either the spectdtor: would: become hopelessly 
intoxicatéd, or elge he would:conceive a repulsion, 
so powerful, that he would no more have given a 

an if kebhad been chilled to the 
marrow, by the uhex pected sight of adeath’s head 
set on those perfect shoulders. 

» Aowanderer, fatniliar with foreign lands, would 
unhesitatingly have pronounced as to her aiation- 
ality. None buta Polish woman ever looked like 
that! Did you ever/hear this) legend ? »: This is 
what the men in Poland ‘tell.you; aad though they 
laugh, as they relate it, they shimeg under their 
own merriment, as people do while repeating 
some superstitious ‘tale, which they desire to 
convince themselves does not affecttheirjudgment. 

feWiteni the gods grew so weary of each other, 
that they wanted sométhing new to torment, they 
made rien; and having done this, they discovered 
that in, order to torture him to the full, extent 
of their capacities, the female of his species was 
required—-so they set to work. 

The. Getman woman proved too dull; the 
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English woman too- scrupulous; the French 
woman too frivolous; the Italian too astute; so 
they took sunshine and snow, roses and deadly 
poison, grace and cruelty, intellect and ayarice, 
poetry and evil desire, ambition and sloth, things 
and qualities most opposed each to the other, and 
flung the whole into the fiery crucible, which 
held the eternal principle of life--and up sprang 
the Pole ! 

The gods shrank back, with a shudder, at the 
sight of their own work, They had created a 
something, half angel, half demon,, something 
* unequalled, incomparable, a Polish woman. This 
is the,legend the. cyni¢al in) Poland tells, 

o Andelooking at Olga Daniski, and listening to 
the legend, one, who knew, her well, not only 
was ready, to believe the fable, but to say that 
she, in her own person, had been the original of 
the Olympian toilers handiwork,, 
| Seconds, minutes elapsed. Yetstill the watcher, 
ati the opposite side of the. stage, did not, stir. 
Still Columbine watehed, till the blindness and 
faintness; which eame.ever her, broke the dread, 
ful fascination that had bound her to the,spot. 

Then she gathered up the remnants jof, her 
strength, and slowly moved away. But she/had 
not moved quickly enough. Her head, was .so 
dizzy, and her eyes so blurred, that. she had 
searcely shrunk. back three paces, when, she 
stumbled against a heap of theatrical lumber, 
anda portion of it fell to the floor with-a erash, 
bruising Columbine’s shoulder cruelly.’ 

The racket was loud) énough to, rouse her 
fellow-watcher, deeply absofbdd as he! had ‘been. 
He turned slowly round, and’ withdrew ;within 
the curtain. By this time, Columbineshad retreated 
a few yards, and dropped down upon a bench. 

He saw her, and across the pallor,of’ his coun- 
tenance swept a deep flush, -half of anger, not 
pleasing: Suche handsome face it was, with the 
eyes of a poet, and the meuthofa woman. Such 
marvellous promise and capabilities! in the counte- 
naiice, one might have wept, while gazing thereon ; 
for it was ithe faee of & man cohsimied by a mad 
passion ;' and ‘the direst form of what men term 
insanity, is not so:mad pas that.) It looked, as if 
the features were ‘translucent, and. the | soul 
within, on fire, and showing throughthe alabaster- 
like’ mask, J i “4 j reo 

He stared fall at poor ColumMitie, with those 
great, brown’ eyés; which ought to have been so 
beautiful and soft; but were!now like two flames. 
In an instant; a sudden fierce rage started up, sep- 
arate and:distinct from the hungry: passion gleam- 
ing in those orbs ;:and poor Colambine shrank 
back, with a colder tremor at her heart; for she 
knew the wrath was for her; while the passion was 





for the Polish woman... It sounds odd, but even 
in her confusion and distress of mind and body, 
Columbine. distinguished between the two ex- 
pressions that struggled in his face, and the latter 
was the; harder: to. bear. ‘She could not speak. 
She sat and regarded him in a dumb, fascinated 
sort.of fashion. At length, he spoke. 

‘What are you watching me for?” he eried, 
and the voice was as sad to hear, as the face to 
study. Nature had meant that voice to be sweet, 
and deep, asthe low notes of an organ; and now 
it seemed hoarse and sharp, with just an echo of 
the sweetness left, as if, to soften, in spite of 
itself, somewhat, the, harsh ring. . ‘* Always 
watching me—always.”’ 

“You know I. would not,’’ Columbine .ex- 
claimed, gasping between mental apd physical 
pain, though she scarcely felt, the latter, severe 
as it was, ‘I only came to see if you had your 
great coat on. As I stepped back, I stumbled 
over'that heap of rubbish.. I’m such an awkward 
thing. And, oh, Rudolf, you’ve neither great 
coat, nor hat—-and your chest—and that dreadful 
eold:’’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said, he,.and then his utterance 
was cut short by a short, hacking cough. 

*“ You jare worse,’’; exclaimed Columbine,, like 
any, real. woman, forgetting everything in the 
anxiety roused by that sound. ‘‘ Iam sure you 
are Worse.” - 

‘*T eoughed just; because you reminded me,” 
he said, pettishly,as soon as he could speak; “I 
do wellenough, if i am,let:alone.”’ 

‘* Yes-+only please put your coat, on,”’ pleaded 
Columbine, not, pausing then to feel the sting of 
his careless; cruel words. . They had .gone 
straight toy her, but, there would be. time 
enough to rememberthow they hurt, when the 
evening’s toil was over, and she was safe in her 
solitary home, ») voy baa 

She saw his coat and hat lying on the floor by 
the bench, and steeped toypick them up. The 
movement sent,@ sharp twinge through. her 
bruised shoulder, which wrung a stifled moan 
from her lips. ; 

He frowned at her, and cried out : 

“You look ,as.if, you were dead. Don’t be 
such a fool.” ., : 

His voice wonld have been brutal, only that it 
was so, full of remorse. It sounded as if some 
foul,spirit forced him to utter the words, and as 
if he loathed himself, therefore, even while yield- 
ing to the spell, 

“<T hurt my arm; I told you I was a clumsy 
thing,” Columbine answered, and began to laugh. 
She knew that she mustgither laugh or shriek ; 
for she had reached the stuge of nervous excite- 
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ment, when emotion ‘will find some vent, in spite 
of resolution; and she would not pain or fret 
him by tears. She was'a real woman, you see, 
this poor little Columbine. 

She managed, feebly, to pick up the coat, 
which was a loose paletét, with wide sleeves, 
such as artists love. Then the slouched hat, with 
its —pheasant’s feather, which she had herself 
pinned in—no, the feather was no longer there! 
In its place, Columbine saw a tuft ‘of vivid red, 
and with a whirl and a rush in her'brain, which 
made her stagger and clutch at the bench for 
support, the ‘poor girl had a quick vision of the 
beautiful Polé, as she had seen her, on the pre- 
ceding day, dashing through one of the avenues, 
in her open Victoria; and Colunibine, crossing 
the street at the moment, had barely time to 
spring backward, at the coachman’s angry warn- 
ing, and so escape being trampled under the 
horses’ hoofs. But the Pole had not noticed the 
poor girl, who had fastened’ such despairing 
eyes on her fatal loveliness.’ She had passed on; 


wrapped in her priceless sables, with just one 
glint of color to lighten the sombreness of her 
costume, a tuft of scarlet feathers in her velvet 
turban—and here they were again ! 

« What are you doing?” Rudolf called, and his 
tones brought Columbine bavk to the exigencies of 


the moment, the need to be quiet. 

«Picking up your coat and hat,” she answered. 

He stepped forward, took both from her, and 
put them on. He seemed abdut to go his way, 
without another word: his face looked hard as 
iron with obstinacy. Then he ‘caught her eyés ; 
he beheld no reproach there, but, oh! such 
angtish—such heavenly patience! Itpan instant, 
he fell upon ‘his knees, just; Beside her, 
and stretched out his — supplication, 
moaning. -* 

“Oh, my God, Rita, oh, my God 
forgive me—but.do you ?’* ty 

Before she could’ speak, tle oréhestra ceased 
playing (neither had known that it had begun) 
the bell rang, the curtain bégan’ to ascend; and 
Christopher looked out from a wing, and called: 

«Tt is your turn to go on! ‘Come !”” 

Columbine ran. Christopher caught her hand, 
to lead her out on the stage, when she glanced 
back, and saw Rudolf leaning against a side- 
scene, white and still. With a sudden wrench, 
she freed herself, hurried back, threw both arms 
about the young man’s neck, and sobbed: 

“Tf I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven 
already—Rudolf, dear Rudolf!” 

Then she darted back again, joined Christopher, 
and went, with him, onthe stage. And presently 
‘there rose the shouts and laughter of the speo- 


He won't 





tators, over the rapidly Sew scenes of the 
extravaganza. 

Rudolf da Conti stood, shuddering and appalled, 
when Rita had left him: Sdmehow, the touch of 
her lips’ seemed to smite his very soul. They 
swept aside the fierce waves’ of passion, which 
had’ Battled there for ‘weeks; and he saw it, 
black and desolate—good! impulses rooted up— 
rightful ambition choked and dead. Oh, dreadful 
sight. Not even like the dull stretch of sea-shore 
when the’tide is out: more liké the deserted lava 
fields about: a volcano, where’ heer billows: are 
living fire! 

He was conscious étithintiinge: that what he saw 
and felt was what a lost soul, flung beyond the 
chances of Titne’ into’ the deadlock of Eternity, 
must see and — present, future,-all one 
forever ! #o" 

For a few moments, he “remained stunned; 
motionless, and face to face witli remorse in all 
its force and horror ; “but/for only’a few. As he 
staggered up, from the bench’ upon which he had 
unconsciously sunk, his eyes wandered towards 
the stdge-box again, involuntarily, for he had not 
meant to look | 

The Pole was Jeaning ®rward, in her seat, and 
across’ the breadth and glare of the scene, her 
enchantress’s eyes’ séemed fastendd on him! 
Back rushed the accursed flame; remorse and 
memory were burned out in a flash ; the heaven- 
sent warning had failed.’ Does it seem strange? 
Did not Abraham ‘cry to Dives across the gulf: 
“ Neither’ will they: be persuaded, though one 
rose from! the dead |’ 

His’ tormentor had forbidden him to enter her 
presence that: night, without any reason for the 
prohibition, save that contained inthe exquisite 
pleasure it gave her to*torture him. He dared 
not, in consequence, intrude. No ordinary rules 
ever influenced her in:the least. If he were to 
force himself upon her nbdtice, she would be 
capable of telling ‘him; before ‘her flatterers, that 
she did not evem Xemember his: name, ' 

He rushedoffimto the:chaos behind the scenes ; 
made his way acfoss thé stage’; and gained a door, 
giving admittance: td) a passage, from whence he 
could reach the main body of the house. He 
shoved and ‘pushed ‘a path ‘through the crowd, 
collected in the.aisle between the boxes, and the 
paviertevchaiiiruntil he stood close up at the 
side of the orchestra, just under the stage-box 
where the Princess Daniski sat. 

The curtain-had fallen’ on the first act of the 
piece. | The; musicians ‘weré playing a werd 
nocturne, whiéh’ roused, in Da Conti’s. vivid 
imagination, @ picture of a night in some frozen 
zone, @ night lighted by spectral borealis instead 
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of the moon, and crowning a witches’ sabbot with ‘ 
its ghastly rays. Yet, the fancy was subordinate 
to the prominent thought in his mind; he kept 
staring up at her, always’ at’ her! 

The music ceased. The Pole was'épeaking, con- 
versing with ‘the lady by ‘her side.’ Her voice 
floated down to Rudolf, a8 she leaned sgainst the 
front of the box. 

“If men onlysknew’ us Women, as we know 
each other, they'could make themselves loved,” 
she was saying, in her low, sweet tones, that 
were always so distinct. ‘Strength, force, that 
is what we worship! What else induced the 
beautifal Romati princéss to follow the searred 
old gladiator? Love—I? No}; |I have never 
loved! I am waiting for some man’ to frighten 
my will powerless, by a déed'daring enough to 
subdue it—good or bad; brave or éruel !”’ 

Then she laughed, in mo¢tkery of her own idle 
talk, and a rosebud, its core’'so red that it 
resembled a drop of blood, fluttered slowly from 
her listless fingers, and fell on Rudolf’s shoulder. 
Was it by design? 

’ Through a chink in the curtain, ‘Columbine 
watched. Amid all the countless throng, her 
gaze went quick and unerringly towards Da 
Gonti,'as if he had stood alone in the great 
@rescent ; and her fortitude yielded for a little as 
she looked. It was’ not jealousy; which’ moved 
her. She was’ that rarest of human’ beings, a 
creature who could love so entirely, that self lost 
its power. It was not her own pain, which 
conquered. She would bear that ‘bravely, till it 
wore life out. But ‘she shuddered at the cer- 
tainty of what awaited Rudolf, the ruin, moral 
and physical, to which li was letting himself be 
passively dragged down.” 

As Columbine ° tottered ‘awfiy, into a dark 
corner, sobbing with all the might of her poor 
broken heart, old Christopher appeared at her 
side again ; but she was too weak and spent for 
the moment to attempt either subterfuge or ¢on- 
cealment. 

“If she only loved him, I should be thankful 
—nothing is of any consequence except his 
happiness—nothing !” she moaned. “But she 
wants to murder him, Christopher—only that! 
Because he is as handsome.us those ancient gods, 
he read to me about; because he has genius, 
which might make lim gréat ; she has a pleasure ; 
in killing his soul. She wants to do it slowly, 
and watch it wither:day by day. Oh, I know, I 
know. I’m # poor ignorant ‘creature, and I 
can’t explain ; but I understand'!” 

“‘ Ay,’ said. Christopher. _ But still she did 
not realize his presence. 





“It was not to be expected he could be satisfied 


with my love, he so gifted, so learned. I was just 
® worm, gazing up atastar. But to stand by and 
see that woman steal his soul. And we were to 
have been married, this month, if—but thet is not 
it—better he found out in time—it is ruin, his ruin, 
that I cannot bear. No power on earth can save 
him, and heaven ‘is 's0 cruel that it will not try.’’ 

“Heaven sent him his angel, and he would 
not listen,”” said’ her companion, of whose pres- 
ence, she now, for the first time; became aware. 
She turned on hii, in sudden, hot wrath. 

“Don’t you say a word against him. Don’t 
you dare!’ shecried. ‘‘ Not a word. How can 
you judge him ?’’ ‘with ineffable scorn. 

Then, as she saw the sad face, beside her, ‘so 
full of pity for her, her mood changed, 

‘Oh, forgive me. I should not'speak to you 
like that,’? she moaned. ‘Ah, don’t blame me 
—I suffer so—I suffer so!’ 

The old actor took her in his arms, and both 
sobbed for a few seconds, in speechless ‘grief. 
Then the musi¢ floated out, the bell rang, the 
curtain rose, and as its withdrawal disclosed the 
Elysian Fields, Columbine, in spite of her break- 
ing Heart, had ‘to go back to the stage. 

Meantime, the old actor, in his turn, sought a 
convenient nook, from whence to watch the box, 
which, even amid the magical beauty and the 
insane fun presented on the stage, attracted so 
many eyes. 

He saw the second lady rise, and bid the 
enchantress farewell, and as she left'the box, an 
imperious gesture of the Pole’s hand, sent. the 
trio of men away, in the departing visitor's wake. 
The actor stood, regarding the Circe for a few 
seconds, then he muttered to himself: 

“Pll try it—why not? It can do no harm: 
Who knows but what somé‘good may come of my 
speaking to her? Whatever else she does or 
leaves undoné; she always keeps her word. 
Nobody ever denied that; and she told me that 
she was grateful for what I did, and would never 
forget: it’s years since, it's true. Well, but, let 
us see—let us see.” 

He nodded his head several times, in a resolute 
fashion, and turned towards the passage, through 
which Rudolf had passed, half an hour before; 
but almost at the first. step, his course was 
arrested by hearing one of the supernumeraries 
say: 

‘‘Here’s the yery man himself. Here’s 
Christopher, .if. you want him. As for Rita 
Columbine, you see she’s on the stage, so you 
can’t get at her at present; but she'll be through 
by-and-bye; and by that time, perhaps, you'll 
have done with Christopher.” 

The old actor turned, and saw a man coming 
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towards him, whom he did not know; but impa- 
tient.as he was to push forward and do his errand, 
he could not go just.then, for,the. stranger said: 

‘‘T havesomething most important to tell you, 
It, concerns Rita: Meredith... 1..see you're in a 
hurry; bat’... 

‘“No hurry at, all,’’ interrupted the actor, ‘if 
it relates to, Rita... Come, let:me. hear. ..There’s 
plenty of time, after, all,’’, he, muttered, ‘for the 
othey,, Plenty of time.’’ , 

It was nearly half an hour, before. the old 
actor emerged from, the room, to which he had 
led the)stranger, and when he did so, he, went,on 
to the stage again, to fill his part. After that, he 
had,a,word or two, to.say tothe stranger again ; 
and after that he went to the box; where the, Pole 
Was still sitting. 
endiis companion, ms ant Marg remained at the 
wings, watching, unobserved, the progress of the 
spectacle on the stage. | He seemed especially 
attracted, towards, Columbine, whose graceful 
movements, and ‘elo it pantomime, he could 
not, apparently, admire too much.. Once. he 
thought he saw. tears in her eyes, and he. felt 
inexpressively sad., Once.he heard the manager 
speak roughly to her, and he had almostanan- 
controllable impulse to knock the brute,down. 
««She’s beautiful, beautiful,’’ he said, more than 
once, ‘and as good as she is handsome, the old 
man says. But, ha! What is this?” if 

For, at that,moment, ‘a spark of. fire, that 
evidently eamg@ from above, fell directly at his 
feet.; At first, he supposed it was part of the 
play, though he could not help thinking it was. 
very dangerous thing to risk; but when, almost 
immediately, the spark, whieh had gone out, at 
onee, was followed) by, a bit, of burning canvas, 
not large, a mere fragment indeed, but whieh did 








not. go ont, he glanced up, overhead, in alarm, 
At the same instant, he was conscious of a subtle 
smell of smoke, and a, dull roar, that deepened 
and intensified, as, he listened. | 

‘Fire! ....irel?’ : 

The cry burst, simultaneously, from a score of 
voices, . Far, above, among the multitudinous 
scenes of painted canvas, the rafters, the ropes, the 
pulleys,,a red glare was, shining, and sparks, and 
fragments of burning wood, even, were beginning 
to shower down on the stage. : 

‘Fire! Fire!” ( 

It; was,,as it seemed to him, a thousand voices 
that now, spoke,,, The. whole audience were on 
their feet., Shrieks, cries. for help, hysterical 
sobs. from women, echoed from every side: and 
over. all, with an: ever, increasing, roar, that, 
within ‘a minute, deepened.to thunder, rose 
the nojse of|the conflagration. 

Then, again and again, the wild cry: 

‘Fire! . Fire! .. Fire’ 

His first thought, strange to say, was not of 
himself, but of Columbine. He. turned: to look 
for her; When he, had last seen her, she was on 
the opposite side of the stage from;him, not far 
from the. stage-box... It was, in that part of, the 
theatre, apparently, that the fire had ;originateds 
for the flames now had mastered it, from stage to 
roof;. and even the box, itgelf, was lost sight of, 
behind a dense curtain of. smoke and fire. 

All at once, he saw the figure, of Columbine 
dash, into, what seemed the thickest of the con- 
flagration, on that side,; He was about to follow, 
when 9 strong, arm caught hold of him, and 
jerking him back, said: * 

« This way, sir, if you'd be saved, Tother 
- of the anit is past hope already.” 
' [80)BE CONTINVED.]} 





SHADOW.GLEN, 


BY DR. BEN 


Behind a sheltering prairie hill, 

Next to the border of a stream, 
A crystal brook, where noisy mill, 

Or roaring dam destroys no dream. 
Shut out from sight of passers-by, 

Its coolness dark, and scented air 
Broke but by bee and butterfly, 

And singing birds and timid hare— 
There lies p dreamy shadow glen, 

As coy as diand bird untamed; 
So narrow, that its close extent, 

Tf called a bower, were better named, 





Deep hid within its scented shade, 
The crimson honeysuckle blooms, 
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And every mimic sunny glade, 
The blue-eyed violet perfumes. 


In earliest June; the fragrant plum, 
And wild crab-blossoms load the air 
With, breath so, aweet, your senses numb, 
Will droop beneath the fragrance rare, 

And if you chance, some happy hour, 
When summer's sun is dropping low, 
To walk within this scented bower, 
And cull the flowers where they blow, 
You'll say within your inmost soul, 
That wealth; and fame, the praise of men, 
And joys of bacchanalian bowl, 
All fade beside sweet Shadow Glen. 
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Tt had ‘been a dull, gloomy day, dreary with 
grey, heavy clouds, and’ falling rain, rain that 

did not fall in quick, driving» showers, but 

slowly, steadily, monotonously. In hard: storms 

and tempésts,' one braces their wills, and rouses 

their courage to endure them, and so find strength 

in their condition; but’ this’) monotonous, un- 

ceasing, dreary, drip“drip—drip—I' said to 

myself, was enough to drive one insane. 

* But just at sunset, there came a wonderful 
change. The rain ceased, the heavy clouds 

parted away in the west, and the-sun shone out 
bo“gldtiously, tliat it seemed almost like'a new 

and’a new éarth ; and as I looked down 
hy Sttbinterswindow in’ great’ happiness 
intent; (for atmospheric changes affect me 

: ch ag if T were & barometer), I saw 
e Jamie Burton) 616 of ‘my pupils, came up 
me, all lit up with the sunset glow, and 
bearing a letter, “‘a letter for Miss Dennison,” 
‘as he said. 

Now this ‘letter contained the most -eventful 
‘tidings, that éver letter had brought to me before. 
I knew my two first names, Catherine Armitage, 
‘had “been given me by Miss Catherine Armitage, 
a very wealthy, maiden lady, whose life my 
‘mother had once saved. It was at’ the'sea-side, 
where Miss Armitage had gone to recruit her 
‘health and spirits, both having suffered greatly, 
in consequence of her only brother ‘having mar- 
ried, in direct opposition to her will. Besides 
‘this brother, who was much younger than’ her- 
‘self, Miss Armitage had no’ rélatives, ‘and having 
parted with him forever, 2s she said in ‘her anger, 
she doubtless felt rather lonely. And so when 
Miss Armitage had ventured’ out one day, in 
bathing, beyond her depth, and would wndoubt- 
edly have been drowned, ifmy mother, who was 
a splendid swimmer, had not gone'to her rescue, 
her gratitude seemed boundless, and’ she made 
my mother her great favorite. And’ when I was 
born, she gave me her ‘name, with the intimation 
that, ‘* I woyldn't lose anything "by it.” 

_ Uhad never seen ‘this friénd of my’ mother’s, 
‘for when Iwas a child, my parents had’ removed 
to a distant State, and the correspondence had 
gradually almost died out between them; but I 
often heard my mother, in our days of poverty, 
after my father’s death, and before I obtained 
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I was now occupying, I often heard my mother 
say, ‘‘who knowsobut you may sometime be a 
great heiress, for:|Miss, Armitage is very rich, 
and you ave her naémegake.”’ But poor mother, 
this hope dropped away from her, as other lropes 
and happinesses had, before her death, for news 
came that Carl Armitage, the only son of Miss 
Armitage’s brother, was living »with her, and he 
was to be her heir. nies 

But little cared I for this, my-whole world was 
centered in my- mother, and my world I knew 
was psssing from me. She died the day I was 
twenty ; died holding my hand in hers, looking 
up in my face with her‘ dark eyes, making me her 
last thought, as I had always been her first. I 
remember hearing them say, ‘‘she is gone.” I 
remember throwing myself on my knees, and 
elasping my atms about her, as if I could hold 
her here with my love, my despair; and then all 
is a blank, .And when I eame back, a. pale 
shadow from out the shadow-land, that lies some- 
where between death and life, the turf had been 
heaped over my mother’ 8 grave, many days and 
weeks, 

Well, I dived, for I was "young and naturally 
strong, and;could not die, though how many, 
many times I| have prayed, knelt and prayed 
madly, for’ death, as if God;;would heed. the 
impious prayer, born of impatient grief, 

But the days rolled by, and I gained strength 
and health. My friends obtained a situation for 
me ina public school, with a good salary, and 
here I had been ever since. 

And now, aftercnearly ‘five years had passed 
by, Miss Catherine Armitage had died, and left 
me heiress to: alk her property. 

She had died, very suddenly, so the lawyer 
wrote, stricken down in a fit of apoplexy; and 
the will, making me her heiress, was writien 
many years agd, but was all the will that could 
be found. 

I éould hardly 'realize:it, at.first. It seemed 
moéré like some of the old fairy tales I had 
‘delighted in, in my childhood, than sober reality. 
That I, Kitty Dennison, was an heiress, with five 
thousand’ year, was incredible. That I owned 
Arniitage Place, which I had so very often heard 
described as being almost an earthly paradise. 
But it was not a dream; it was a delightful 





the situation of teacher in a public school, which 





reality. ‘The lawyer's very difficult ne 
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hard indeed to decipher, was a tangible reality, 

and not the golden penciling of poesy and fan- 
tasy. The lawyer advised me to come and, take 
possession of my new home, as soon as possible, 
for there was no one there now, but one old 
servant, who had always lived with Miss Armitage; 
and whom she desired should always have a 
home there; and ‘there were*many things that 
needed the attention of a mistress... It was very 
easy for me to settle up my affairs. A successor 
to the situation; had held ‘in my school, was 
soon found ; and ‘so with my few household gods, 
& few pictures and keepsakes of my mother’s, and 
my own slender outfit of clothing, I started 
towards my nown home. 

MP Was in the early evening that I arrived 
there. I had written when I was to be expected; 
but for some reason my letter had failed to 
reach its destination, and there was no one to 
meet me at the train. But as it was but two 
miles’ distance, and it lacked yet half an hour 
to sunset, I thought I preferred to walk, instead 
of oceupying the open wagon, that stood by the 
gate, awaiting passengers. So I left my luggage 
to be sent on after me, and receiving minute 
instructions as to the way, I set out for my new 
home. 

As T said, it was already sunset, when I reached 
the gate, that opened into the trim, neatly-kept 
grounds. The south, wind wafted sweet odors to 
me, as I went up the walk, past flower beds, and 
dusters of blossoming shrubs, to the front en- 
trance. It was a pretty house, I could see that 
even in the soft twilight, large, but not too 
large for comfort, with bay-windows, and por- 
ticoes, whose snowy pillars were wreathed with 
flowering creepers. 

Decidedly, I thought:to myself, Miss Armitage 
was a woman of taste. 

A good-natured, elderly woman answered my 
ring at the door. I infroduced: myself, and 
found I was not mistaken, in myifirst conjecture, 
that she was Mrs. Hannah Widrig, the old friend 
as well as servant of Miss Armitage. As I was 
very weary, I went directly to my room, a dainty, 
bright, little apartment, with the same, sweet 
wholesome air about it, that seemed to reign over 
the whole place. I had just refreshed myself 
with a bath, and was combing out my long, and 
rather curly, hair, when a rap at the door 
betokened the presence of Mrs. Hannah. She 
had brought my supper up to my room, she said, 
thinking I would be too fatigued to. go down 
again. I thanked her for het thoughtfulness, 
and, after a few kind words, and offers of as- 
sistance, which I declined, she left me to the 
welcome repose of solitude. 








The next few days passed by very pleasantly, 
how pleasantly only those can tell, who have 
spent, their days in a boarding-house, and at last 
find themselves in a home, such a sweet, quiet, 
orderly home as this was, too. 

Hannah was a perfect treasure, affectionate, 
faithful, neat, industrious, a model of a house- 
keeper. [hired a younggirl inthe neighborhood, 
whom she recommended, .to assist: her about the 
house, and a nephew. of hers. was already there, 
to work in the garden, and.take care of the two 
handsome ponies. And so our modest. household 
was established, and moxed on smoothly. 

: Hannah was loud injher praises of young Mr. 
Armitage. He, it.was,aho, had, planted all the 
shrubberry, and.flowers, and. selected the rare 
pictures, and the choice volumes in the large 
library, and whojhad made.it a home of taste and 
refinement... She treated me kindly, I fancy she 
could not treat anyone unkindly. But, L.think, 
that in her heart, she regretted that 1 was the 
possessor of beautiful Armitage Place, instead of 
her favorite, her hero, Armitage, And I 
found she was by no means alone in her worship. 
Our other domestics, the,graye-faced James, and 
the lively Alzenie; .improved . every. possible 
opportunity to bear their testimony to: his per- 
fections. And so did Mr, Hastings, the lawyer, 
and. the neighbors who came.to call upon 
me, It seemed that Mr. Armitage must be 
indeed.a wonderful man, to inspire such warm 
friendship. in all who approached him. 

And when I found, im the well filled library, 
his two books,,one of which he had; published 
but a short time. previous, I, too, in. my spirit, 
joined the ranks,of his friends and admirers. 

Lhad never chanced to see.his books, though I 
knew he was an author, and [ found them beau- 
tifal, admirable in.every way. One of them, 
«The Story of a Quiet Life,” [ thought, as I read 
it, was better than anything I had ever read 
before in my life; .There was such an earnest- 
ness; such 9.,tender, helpful, sympathy for all 
humanity, under the.delicate humor, that bright- 
ened its pages, I fancied, I could see the heart, 
the soul. of the writer, through the words, and 
see that it, was/a white soul, a true, tender heart. 

Yes; in. spirit, I. joined the ranks of his 
subjects. Though I: made no public avowal of 
my sentiments, I was conscious, myself, that I 
was fast; making of Carl Armitage my hero, my 
Prince Arthur, my blameless king. 

But,,one morning, I had been there perhaps 
three weeks, the sedate; wise-faced James brought 
me, with my other morning mail, a letter, 
directed in a bold, handsome writing, to Miss 





Catherine Dennison, a letter that was destined to 
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give me a severe shoek. It commenced +*Dear 
Friend,” and was signed.Carl Armitage. As/he 
had been so much in my thoughts of late, it is 
not to be wondered at that I'read his words with 
interest.. And to do justice to myself, although 
I greatly wondered: at the letter, I did not 
become aware that it was writtento Mr. Hastings, 
the lawyer; and not to me; until I had-got to the 
second ‘page. ‘ I should; on this discovery, have 
averted my head, ‘and- folded up the letter, 
without another glance at: it. Such would have 
been the conduct of the heroic» and model 
heroines, who roam down our pages of modern 
romance.’ But alas! I must record the humiliating 
truth, that I did not do so, that I did deliberately 
read every word oft. . L hope others will lay the 
burden of my sin where it justly belongs, upon 
Eve. Yes, up6n our: first:mother, who left: with 
her daughtersi:the burden of a constitutional 
curiosity, that .clamorgito be i 


Thanks for your 8% 


labor under a. misapprehengi 

leave first of all to eorrect, 

was not, in the, 

the will." The: 

any claim upon if, 

leave it to Be Hi os I het to thank her 
for some of the Happiest, méat peaceful hours of 
my life. Her kindngggito me I can never forget, 
and shall be forever grateful to her for. You 
know how she came;toyme, the summer after my 
mother died, when I lay sick of ‘a fever—when I 
was not. only in the depths of weakness and 
despairing grief, but in the depths of poverty and 
discouragement, too. For: my literary venture 
had proven a failure, and my mother’s long illness 
had used up all my means, I have always 
thought I should have died, had it not been for 
myyrannt’s care and kindness. In her quiet, 
beautiful. home,’ too, where shé made me so 
welcome, I had the'leisure to do better literary 
work thin ever before, Had it not'been for her, 
‘The Story of a Quiet: Life would never have 
been written, nor been ‘such as marvellous 
success,’ as the critics say. So you see I have 


ve to aan and nothing: to blame her 
‘er. ” 


Here, as I to turn over the leaf, I 
thought to myaélifwhat a noble, manly letter it 
is. Old praises were indeed none too 





warm for this young man; who, after supposing 
himself the heir to this fine property, for so long, 
can bear to let a stranger. come in and rob him of 
liis. possessions, and yet has none but tender 
memories, and gentle words, for one who had so 
greviously disappointed him. But as I read the 
next page, my feelings were destined to change, 
change decidedly. 

‘* Yes, to be honest with you, Hastings, for I 
have always considered you my close friend, 
ever since you used to make a burnt offering of 
yourself on the altar of friendship, and listen to 
my poetry by the hour,'in the’ old college days— 
yes, to be frank, it is rather hard on me-to leave 
the quiet, beautiful home, where I have lived 
for so many happy years, and to leave it for Miss 
Catherine Dennison, such, a thin-nosed, prim- 
looking body, too. But I hope the poor old soul 
will take hearty comfort there, and enjoy it as 
well as I did. The dear old, library, however, 
with its rare volumes, the pictures and statuary, 
and the lovely scenery, will all, I fear, be but 
sealed pages to her. She hash’ got,.the right 
sort of a face for enjoying them. Though L only 
saw her once,'and then, unseen by her, I am 
quite certain of that.. You know it is a pet 
theory of mine, that faces can be read as easily 
as books. . I should call her, nevertheless, a good 
sort of a woman, and I»hope, for the sake of 
the dear one gone, who loved and trusted in you, 
you will be kind and helpful to her, for, of course, 
she will retain you as: her man of business, 

‘I have just written her a brief note of con- 
gratulation, and I am writing this, hurriedly, to 
get to the office in time. My head is turning 
round: and round, with one of my old, diszy 
headaches. So good-bye, old fellow. 

“‘ Yours as ever, 
“Cant ARMITAGE. 

“P, S.—I am going away, to-morrow, for a good 
rest—going to leave all. business and cumbering 
cares behind me—write wire I get back. 

C. A. ” 

I laid down the lettet) dad -walked deliberately 
to the mirror, where I looked ‘long and earnestly 
at the face reflected there .“ Not ‘the right sort 
of @ face,’’ to enjoy books and pictures, and the 
sweet, summer landscape—'*thin-nosed.” Well 
it was rather of a thin nose, a ‘‘a true Dennison 
nose,” as poor aunt Catherine often told me. 
She was my father’ s sister, a maiden lady, and she 
always seemed to fancy that the true gentility of 
the Dennison race was reflected in our noses. 
Poor ‘soul, she hadn’t much’ besides gentility, no 
mental, nor material wealth to dete upon, so she 
should be pardoned, I suppose, for making the 
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most of her possessions: And she doted upon 
the Dennison ‘gentility, the fine aristocratic 
dontour of ‘the Dennisom. nose: My nose ‘was: 
rather’ thin, I confessed: that to myself, as ‘I 
seanned my features, but it was straight and 
well formed. And for the rest-of my face, I saw 
® pair of large, gray eyes, shaded with long, dark 
lashes; a fair complexion; and rounded cheeks, 
rather pale naturally, but which emotion always 
tinged with a warm rose hue. The cheeks were'a 
vivid scarlet_now, and so were the lips, that were 
full'and rather tender, and gentle in expression, 
but (now. were curved’ haughtily, jiimperiously. 
“A poot,"old. soul, indeed.” | Was ‘twenty-five 
such an antique‘age? Perhaps so, in tlie eyes of 
Mr. Carl Armitage, who doubtless doated on 
sweet sixteen, and doated on it, because it gushed, 
and went into ecstasies over his milk and water 
effusions, to his. heart’s content. - But, no, his 
Writings were not milk and water, they: were 
strong and sincere; and the heart of the writer 
seemed throbbing upon ‘the pages. So much 
my reasdn foreed’me to admit, even in my hot 
anger, But I hated him. I detested, with an 
utter detestation, Mr. Carl Armitage. I could, 
at least, do so much with. a clear conscience, I 
said to myself. 

I thought, of course, Mr. Hastings would call, 
and bring me my lettet, and demand his; for I 
could understand, at once, how in the haste of 
writing, Carl Armitage had taken the wrong enve- 
lopes., And my cheeks burned, at the thought 
of having anyone, but myself, read the words 
Carl Armitage ‘had seen fit to say of me. But 
this trial was, at least, spared; for the next 
morning, the first information ‘that Hannah vol- 
unteered, was tliat «Mr. | Hastings. was ‘took 
down with the.tyfusy it had been a runnin’ 
through the village, and he had ketched it.” 

Hannah was kind-hearted, and all through that 
day, and for the weeks to come, during which 
Mr. Hastings lay very ill, T had to listen to her 
daily regrets, “that thé tyfus had ‘got to rutinin’ 
through’ the village, and Mr. Hastings had 
ketched it,.”’ |My. | Hastings was.one of’ her 
favorites, chiefly, I'think, by,reason of his being 
® friend of her idol, her hero, Carl Armitage, 
Had Hannah's; tongue been made of leather, or 
iron, or any less perishable material, than that 
which entered into its structure, it must have 
worn out under the constant friction, the hard 
use to which she subjected it daily, in praise of 
Carl Armitage, his nobility, his: generosity, his 
goodness, his manifold perfections ; and I think 
it was as much to escape this: infliction, as for 
any other reason, that I accepted an invitation, 
from an old school friend, * to visit her, and stay 





as) long ias E-possibly could?’ It was at a quiet, 
little,'seaside resért, where my friend, Millicent 
Townsend,\ and her: mother, were spending the 
summer: A delightful place, with excellent sea- 
bathing, long, easy drives through the valley 
roads, and! pleasant, old woods up the side of the 
high hills,.ai mile or two distant, to wander away 
and get lost in.: My friend, Milly, met me, with 
open arms, assuring me, in her warm-hearted, 
impulsive! way, that hosts of new friends could 
not. possibly be to her; what her dear Dot was, 
They always called me: Dot in my old home, a 
namie given me by my parents, in my babyhood, 
partly because:I was such a wee bit of a baby, 
and partly to distinguish my name from my aunt 
Catherine;-who' lived with us at that time, and 
indeed for long afterwards.) © \% 
There were not) a great many boarders at the 
hotels, but they made wpin quality, what they 
were,)nearly all of 
ple, who had been 
for ‘years. Quiet, 
ren, whom they 
b: firsts ‘ith nurses, had 


party, \Co is, the» polite but rather absent- 
i pfoprietor ‘of ‘the hiotel, brought a very 
jot man to mepend introduced him 

as Mri Ormsteads: jue af % 60 
He seated himself by-any side,'and we entered 
into conversation. I am’ neg@ believer in love at 
first sight; imfact, Ichadialways laughed at the 
possibility, as ‘being one ‘of the sentimental, 
school-girl: fancies; that: would pass away with 
the bread and ‘butter period of existence. But 
yet, as I looked up into the frank, handsome 
face, into ;the: clear, honest eyes, that gazed 
down upon me! so kindly, a strange thrill went 
through my: heart,'a strange impression, that we 
were not strangers; but near friends, that though 
we had never looked:iupon each other’s faces 
before, our souls were ‘closely allied. Avery 
singular emotion, «indeed, but as a faithful 
chronicler, ‘I:reeord'the truth faithfully. I fan- 
cied, too, that he had the same‘emotion in regard 
to me... I .thonght I-teadit, in the mellow glow 
and illumination, that it up his large, steadfast 
eyes, as, they Jooked into my own. I did not 
dance, and -he. did not: dance any more after his 
introduction to me, and we sat for an absurdly 
long time, talking of books, pictures, and all 
manner of subjects. He seefiied to be equally 
well informed. upon every subject. I thought I 
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had never mét with: anyone before, wholpos-; For that night, while still dreaming of the day's 
gessed such aninexhaustible fund-of knowlddge, } experiences, recalling words, and gestures, and 
sucha quiet-and ‘enjoyable humor, and who 'was } looks, and blushing, even though alone, as I 
withal so’ ‘simple ir: ‘his: manners,. so entirely } recalled them, Milly burst into my room, ex- 
unconscious: of being, !in-any way, the superior ; claiming: 
of the white-gloved dandies about us. | What he “Oh! Dot, what do you think I have discov- 
thought of mé, of course, I could not tell; but his } ered, to-night?’’ 
opinion, apparently, was not unfavorable, as he ‘“‘A new planet, with eleven moons, judging 
did not leave niy side, till the very last moment } from your excitement.’ 
that politeness admitted.’ “Qh! that would be as nothing beside my 
That night, in talking’ over the events:of the discovery. And it concerns you, too, closely and 
evening, with Milly, I unaccountably forgot to } intimately.” 
Bay even a word about my new acquaintance. ‘‘Is the hotel on ‘fire? If so, it concerns me 
But my reticencé was not caused bysforgetfulness } closely and intimately to get up and prepare for 
of him.'’ We attended another crowded reception, emergencies.” 
the next evening, and there again I met my new ‘“*Who do you think your Mr. Ormstead is?” 
friend, my new old friend now; for it seemed, said she, suddenly, with pointed emphasis. 
indeed, as if I-had always known him, as if he My book chanced to drop from my lap to the 
had always been. # iifriend to 9 meihan any floor, and I ‘very leisurely stooped down ‘to pick 
other. « Bibocort it up, before I replied. My stooping position had 
He remaine@iat my side néarlyall the’@fening, | made me somewhat flushed ; but I replied, with 
and was so@@peniy pd thet my" fiend, } coolness and dignity. 
Milly, whighered to®me:to efuljeand not; In the first place, Millicent, I have no Mr. 
give my h if. wtrahger, dwhom™mobody } Ornistead ; in the second place—” w 
knew.” Tor Be eid. oF But she interrupted me, for the news she Was 


“Give my away indeed,” Tt id, in} bearing, dazzléd her, blinded her, even to the 
tones of grant ief, inte te donvi proprieties of life. ‘He is an impostor, a grand, 
ma onee of the absurdity ofthe idea. } noble impostor, the most splendid impostor that 


d %t ton g: A not. ever imposed ‘upon people. His mame is ‘hot 

Sut Milly Aisd no ‘time to- F thy Ormstead ; Col: Harris made the mistake: and 
affairs, for de interested her too :} he hates being liuhized, so that he let it go; “he 
Her betrothed lover, «‘ju n n is Carl Armitage, the author of those delightful 


- mereantile fir n, von 4he eye oF "Sailing for } books, the hero of maiden dreamé, the beautiful, 


5 ponn vith b the firm, and} the heroic—” 
yn s wera tlt her. «And the sublime,” said I, finishing the quo- 
ee wad att invalid; who'seldom left } tation for her. 
: ‘You take it very coolly,” said Milly. 

Tag the days “passed by,' radiant’ with that; “Well, is not that the proper way to take 
beduty and that light, that was never on shore } news, this torrid weather? You wouldn’t have 
orn sea.” Enchanted days, blissful hours, in | me take it warmly, would you?” 

my new friefid and-I rode through the; But after Milly left the room, pethaps she 
lenfy forest ‘roads, sailed down the glorified; would have changed her mind about my taking 
waters, sat Bide’ by side’on the broad piazza, in it so cooll}, if she had @een my face, as I walked 
the white moonlight; and’ wherever we were, } the floor—to and fro—to and fro. 
whether alone, or surrounded by crowds, we} I had made the man a hero; looked up to him 
were in reality alone, in that “old world which } as a superior being, as a loving woman always 
is the new.” will look up to the man she loves; for in this 

I shall never forget’one day, in particular, } hour, I did not try to conceal the hard fact from 
when, under’ pretence of fishing, we spent hours, } myself, I did love him. And if any woman had 
by the side of a picturesque stream, suffused { reason to think a man loved her, without, his 
with that “indescribable happiness, which leafy } putting the fact into so many words, I had reason 
woods, and runhing ‘water, and bright sunshine, } to believe he loved me. And disliking me, de- 
and youth, and hope ‘give to us, sometimes once } spising me as he did, when he fifst saw me, 
only in a lifetime, sometimes, but oh! how rarely, making me an object of ridicule and pity, as I 
oftener, I remember it the more especially, not } knew -he had, from his own letter, what meant 
only for the bliss’ of those sweet, sweet hours, | the sudden admiration and devotion? I could 


but for'the terrible diseovery that followed. see but one clue. My wretched property, which he 
Vor, LXXVITI.—19, . 
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had lost by me, was dearer to him than his truth, 
his honor, or his happiness. And instead of 
winning my love to answer his love, winning my 
soul in return for his. soul, he was wooing my 
money bags, winning back his ancestral acres. 
And how willingly, how easily, I had been won. 

I fancied how he must look upon me with con- 
tempt, and despise.me for not seeing through his 
shallow pretences. Well; he should have it! I 
would keep, none of the wretched wealth, that 
had brought me the deepest humiliation, the 
keenest misery of my life. I would go home, 
the next day; and as soon as the necessary papers 
could be made out, I would give it all back to 
him, the paltry riches, for which he could stoop 
his soul. - 

I gaye my.hot, anger no time to cool, I re- 
turned. home on the morning train, leaving Milly 
breathless, with horror and dismay; leaving no 
message for .Mr., Armitage, although, I had an 
engagement to ride with him in the morning, and 
drive with him in the afternoon. No, no mes- 
sages for him, for if I-should attempt to write 
him one word, my, hot contempt would fairly 
scorgh the pages. 

I arrived home safely, and yasmet by Hannah, 
with.such a warm welcome, that I could see that, 
insensibly, she had transferred to me some of the 

affection; which she felt for her Mr. Carl. 


FR 
After her first expressions ofidelight, at seeing 
me,, were past, the first news she volunteered 
was, ‘That Mr, Hastings had got over the tyfus, 
he had riz.up wonderful smart, and got over it.”’ 
Welcome news to me, for I needed his services, 
at.once, . That afternoon,:I went down, to his 
office, and told him that I had been thinking the 


matter ofthe will-over, and had come to the 
conclusion that I was. keeping the property 
wrongfully, that I thought the rightful owner 
was Mr. Carl Armitage, and that I wished him 
to notify that gentleman to that effect. 

I will give Mr. Hastings the credit of saying, 
that though I knew his opinion always was, and 
always would be, that, the property should belong 
to his friend Carl, yet he combatted my intentions, 
with all the arguments he could think of; that he 
called me Quixotish, foolish; and in all ways tried 
to make, me ashamed of my purpose. But he 
found me inflexible. I told him Mr, Armitage 
could do as he choge, but I should leave the place 
at all events. I would never live there another 
week of my life. IfMr. Armitage refused to re- 
ceive it back, of course that was his own fault, it 
could remain without. masier if he chose ; but it 
would most certainly lose its mistress before that 
day week. He asked me what had so suddenly 
changed my mind? And I told him, rather 








, that I had thenght about it-a good 
deal,ever since I had come there—that I was 
certain Miss Armitage intesded to make a will in 
Carl's favor, and it was:only by an accident, that I 
ever came in possession: — ‘that from what 
Hannah had ssid— 

_ “Hang Hannah |” Snberveaytéd Mr. we 
impatiently. 

“Very well, you can hang /Hanneh, if you 
choose; and hang Mr. Armitage, 'too, with all my 
heart; but I shall not be present, to witness the 
exeoution; for I am through with the property. 
I tell you, candidly and truly, that nothing will 
ever make me change my mind.” 

“What makes you dislike Mr. Armitage so, 
Miss Dennison?” said Mr. Hastings, fixing his 
keen black eyes upon my own. 

The ree rushed te my tee in & great wave; 


of laboryefter, your fr. 23 ease and “~—. 
dence ?”’ 

“<I don’t expect to. enjoy it, and I don’ leew 
that; it.is necessary I sheyld. There are other 
things in life, Mr. Hastings, besides oe 
better things, higher, nobler things.”’ 

“Well, well, this is a preposterous state of 
affairs. Mr. Armitage,will réfuse te accept it.’’ 

‘*] think you, wrong Mr. Armitage by the 
doubt.’’ 

Again he looked at me keenly, with the sharp, 
lawyer eyes, that would fain read my soul. 

“* Well, what if he does refuse? I will write 
to him, but. I wager my head, he will refuse to 
accept your offer.” 

I thought to myself that my-head would rest 
>but uneasily upon my shoulders, if its position 
there depended upon the unselfishness and gen- 
erosity of Mr. Carl. Armitage; but I said no 
more about, it, and Mr. Hastings attended me 
down to my carriage, with, more interest and 
attention than he had ever vouchsafed before. 
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The next morning, I commenced my prepara- 
tions to leave. That afternoon, while I was deep 
in the mysteries and miseries of packing, I 
received a note from Mr. ‘Hastings, containing 
a telegram from Mr. Armitage. He could not 
wait to write, it seemed. He utterly refused, 
and at once, to touch so much as a penny of the 
property. But I said to myself, he thought it 
would look better to mot grasp it at once, as a 
boy would seize a stolen orange. Or did he still 
count on my romantic affection and admiration 
for him, and think it would look better to become 
owner of the property in that way? Did he 
have a little pity for the ‘‘ poor old soul,” who 
was, nevertheless, so repulsive to him, as to 
think it would be too bad, to win all her worldly 
wealth, and her affections, too, with no return. 

I sat down and wrote a line to Mr. Hastings, 
affirming again my, unalterable resolution to 
leave the agai that + aa 


had, t to listen to 
d stulations. 
» while i in my 

ont steps, 

Place, in the 

, 1 heard him 


? ing. I 
hopeless 


I worked Log day, he sunset drew 
near, I was tired worn out, first with my 
thoughts, and ia ee old Hannah’s mournful 

pbraidings and yemonstrances. For it seemed 

even the return of her beloved Mr. Carl, 
could not leher for my going out again, 
homeless and, penniless, into the world, to fight 
my hard warfare, against poverty and want. So 
I had gone out into the old summer-house, that 


@ long yolley - 5 
He kept. his temp 
presence ; but. 
with the fair 


morning sunshine, wr 


mutter to himself, with, 2m 


never saw ‘two ii cons 
idiots in my whole 








stood at the bottem of the garden. I sat there, 
leaning my head listlessly against the vine- 
wreathed lattice-work, with my hands folded 
idly on my lap, when I heard a step coming 
directly towards my retreat, and I rose to meet— 
Carl Armitage. 

Was he such a consummate actor, as to counter- ~ 
feit, the quick, sudden glow of joy, that shone in 
his dark-eyes, as he stepped quickly forward, with 
outstretched hands, as he caught sight of me? 

‘Miss Dennison, you here?’ he cried. 

‘‘ Where should I be, ifnot here, Mr. Armitage?” 
I said, with cold hauteur, drawing back. 

He looked in unfeigned surprise. 

‘“‘Are you @ relative of the owner of this 
place? Pardon me, but the happiness, the 
surprise of seeing you here is so great—” 

‘‘No, I am not a relative of the owner of this 
place. _The owner is Mr. Armitage, I only came . 
into possession of it by a mistake.” 

“You! You became possessor of it. Why, 1 
thought your name was Dorothea, Miss Milly 
always called you Dot. And I saw the owner of 
this place once, she was an old lady, wit” gray 
hair and spectacles.” 

‘‘Oh! my namesake, my aunt Saciedhabr 

Why had I not thought of this solution Before, 
while wondering upon the words of his. letter, 
and the mystery of his behavior? = 

And oh! blesssed sunlight, that enwrapped ‘us 
about, as we sat there, crowned with that Tight 
that was ‘‘ never on sea or on shore.” 

But in all the long talk that followed, there was 
no question of mine or thine. We had entered 
into a realm, where they measured not their 
wealth by acres, or counted it down in real gold. 

Mr. Hastings was disquieted no more, with 
rash refusals of Armitage Place, by its lawful 
owners. And Hannah was blissful, with a bliss 
too deep for words to express. 
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BY STELLA BREWER. 


_ Ir Iconld hold-your hands, to-night, 

And press upon your brow; 

The kiss that’s trembling on my lips, 
Could see thee, darling, now 

Tt seems as if niy throbbing heart, 
Would cast aside,its fear, 

And tell you of the loving thoughts, 
That fondly cluster here. 


If I could only look, to-night, 
Deep in, those eyes of blue; 

Could see within their azure depths 
Those beams of love so true; 





Could meet those glances still and sweet, 
That from thy eyes to mine: 

Speak of a love, so pure and deep— 
A love like ‘heaven, divine. 


If I could take those brave, strong hands, 
And hold them in my own; 

And hear again those precious words, 
You told'In softened tone; 

If I could for a moment, love! 
Bring all my thoughts to thee; 

I know, "twould fill my lonely heart, 
With peace and ecstacy. 





THE MAID OF MUHLEN. 
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SHEFFEY PETERS. 


OONCLYPED FROM PAGE 212. 


CHAPTER IV. bos 
Wycxuirre paused and looked up. Else was 
motioning him back. “Ah!” he thought, “if I 
had taken her advice before, I would never have 
stood where I am standing now, with death staring 
me in the face. This time, I will heed her.” 


He waved his hand, therefore, in recognition. 


She answered, motioning him to go up the pass. 
This he did, as long as she signalled him to do it, 
stopping when she directed him to go no further. 
"She had, evidently, devised some plan for 
attempting to send him aid, and while he was 
skeptical as to the result, he yet felt an irresistible 
im to trust his life in her hands. ‘ What a 
pregiong fool I have been,” he said, «to place it 
in jeopardy, for Louise Lanier—a woman, who 
regards nid as of less value than the merest bauble, 
Ww! wealth might purchase for her.” 
Wh saw that Wyckliffe comprehended 
her wish, and would obey her directions, she 
descended the cliff, followed by her dog. 
Te be hand she catried a coil of rope. But, 
‘when Lionel had joined her at the torrent’s edge, 
she untwisted the coils from about her arm, and 
exterously looped them around his neck, while 
thé noble animal stood patiently watching her, a 
world of ‘wistful questioning in his meek eyes. 
"’ This great-hearted Lionel had been the truest, 
most faithful and devoted companion, that the 
motherless girl had ever known. Through child- 
hood and maidenhood, she had held converse 
with him, as with a tried, familiar friend: he 
knew her words and ways, and would have given 
his life for hers. Imminent then must be the 
peril, ¢ven of a fellow mortal, to tempt her to the 
sacrifice she was doubtless preparing to make. 
Wyckliffe understood her design, as he saw her 
twisting the coils of rope about the animal’s 
neck, and,‘intuitively, he comprehended, at least, 
a measure of the pain, which it cost her, to expose 
the dog to almost certain destruction. 

At the last moment, however, she almost 
faltered, for Lionel, as if now conscious of what 
she was demanding of him, suddenly turned his 
head, and, uttering a low wie, pressed it 
lovingly against her bosom, as she knelt beside 
him. She flung her arms about his neck. 

“s wer Lionel! True friend! Thou faithful 

(2 





one!’ she cried. ‘If thou must perish, my 
Brave, die as the heroes die! Be thou no craven, 
to meet death, shrinking and afraid,” 

Hot, bitter tears dropped from her eyes, and 
fell upon him. But there was only one instant of 
this weakness! Thrusting the dog from her 
embrace, she bade him carry the rope across to 
Wyckliffe; and the dauntless creature, courageous 
as a hero of Thermopylew, advanced, at the word, 
to the verge of the torrent. 

The surging waters rushed over the delicate 
feet; the icy spray rained, like ‘needle points, 


against rye ica an instant he shrunk 
back, and bon “that low, pleading 
whine, pre mo i 


od the dog on, neverthe- 
less, tin the torrent, said : 
“Gol art no comrade of mine. 


Jy her taunt, ‘the dog gave a 
quick bark, rose lightly ig the. air, and sprang 
forward, clearing the space to the first boulder. 
But over the next rock, a treacherous ‘sheet of 
spray was already creeping; and; beyond, for 
two yards or more, a rush of breakers foamed 
and roared, as if a whirlpool suddenly 
opened there. The dog shivered” perceptibly, 
gave a frightened whine, that deepened to a 
growl, and directly changed to a quick, alarmed 


>bark. Yielding to an uncontrollable impulse of 


terror, he whirled swiftly around, and bounded 
back again to the bank. There, after'‘a moment, 
he crept, crouching and abashed, to the feet of 
his mistress, 

“Lionel,’”’ she cried, sternly, ‘*I deemed thee 
faithful unto death. Hast thy false flesh turned 
traitor to the spirit that is within’ thee? My 
Brave, come!” 

She tapped her shoulders, and with a ringing 
bark, he leaped up, planting his fore feet against 
her, on either side of the firm, white throat. 
Else drew, closer to hers, the sleek head, and 
laying her cheek softly against his, she murmured 
words of tenderness and pride.  Wyckliffe 
watched the significant pantomime, and thought, 
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for & moment, that she, too,‘had given up, in 
despair, the attempt to rescue him. 

‘s But/no,’” he cried, suddenly.  “« I wrong her. 
Gracious heaven,'is the girl mad? Oh! that I 
had.a thousand: lives to give for hers.”’ 

For Else Von Boeck had leaped to the boulder, 
from which Lionel had retreated; andthe dog, 
‘incited by!her example, had followed, without 
hesitation. She patted him encouragingly; then, 
with another light: bound, cleared the intervening 
distance to the next boulder, over which the 
ators, as we have said, were already foaming. 

Wansing only long enough to see that Lionel still 
followed, and to calculate the distance to the 
thirtboulder, which was even yet more deeply 
submerged, she sprang fearlessly across. For an 





strong twine had been attached, and one of these 
lines she carried in her hand, while the other 
end, attached to the rope, had been conveyed to 
Wyckliffe.. As she ascended the path, she drew 
on the rope, while Wyckliffe held it taut from his 
side. 

Before she began to haul over the rope, how- 
ever, she had summoned Lionel to return to her, 
with a shrill whistle, made partly by the fingers, 
after the order of an Alpine call. The dog, 
pricking up his ears, had answered, with a short 
bark; and bounding from the ledge, had begun 
to recross the torrent. He leaped with daring 
adroitness, and seemed, at first, as if he would 
safely gain the'side of his mistress.| Perchance, 
however, he was too eager, or too careless. Or, 


instant, her form }wayed,:dangerously, as if she ; perchance, the waters had gained néw depth and 


would lose her foothold; but her strength and { force. 


By some misadventure, at least, his feet 


agility prevailed; and she stood there, firm as a ) were suddenly swept from under him, and in an 


rock, the white torrent sweeping high over her 
ankles,.... . 

Simultaneously, the dog leaped with her, his 
cold mtiézle*kissing:her hand, as she balanced 
herself. She »stooped; and caressed him; and 
Wyckliffe could hear her voice ring out, clear and 
commanding, as she spoke. 

“ Brave. Lionel,’ she ‘¢ried. 
Hie thee now! » Go—on! on!” 


“Brave boy. 


Had the dog disobeyed,. or perchance even 
hesitated, :both he and his ‘mistress must have 
been swept off; but, inspired by her bravery, or, 


instinctively ing that his sole chance of 
safety was in going forward, he leaped to the 
next irock, which, although submerged, yet gave 
him footing for a second, and then bounded to 
the next, which fortunately rose higher out of 
the stream, and yielded to him an instant’s rest. 
From thenee,after a slight breathing spell, en- 
couraged by the voice of Else, he dashed onward 
again; and afew agile leaps carried him quite 
across, where shaking the drops from his silken 
coat, he sprang,upor the ledge, at Wyckliffe’s 
side, licked} thieddt#ér’s hand, and looked back, 
as if forthe:tppmomal of his mistress. 

Wyekliffe, hefote: he even lifted off the heavy 
coils of rope,. stooped, and passing his arm about 
Lionel’s neck, pressed his lips to the spot, which 
had been honored by (Blse’s last caress. The 
girl had,..meantime, left her perilous position, 
regained the ¢éeurity of the hither cliff, and had 
turned to leek.at Wyckliffe. A hot wave of 
color, as she saw this kiss, dyed her cheek, throat, 
and even forehead. 

Wyckliffe now hastily uncoiled the rope, from 
about the dog’s neck, and Else seeing that he 
understood her design, began rapidly to ascend 
the cliff. To the other end of the rope, a line of 





instant, the miielstrom of waters ‘seized him, 
whirling the graceful, slender body down the 
gorge, as helpless as a leaf that is borne before 
the gale. 

Else covered her eyes, hastily, with her hands, 
and bent low her head, as if to shut out the hor- 
rible vision. 

“Great heavens,” cried Wyckliffe, “if I could 
but have saved the dog, if only to spare her 
pain. She would as freely give her own life, if 
it would avail to save another’s, however. God 
bless her.”’ 

But Else’s weakness lasted only for a moment. 
She looked up bravely, the next ‘instant, and sig- 
naled Wyckliffé to let out his coils of rope. Care- 
fully he obeyed her -injunction. As carefully, 
she ‘wound in the twine, the end of the rope 
following after. In a little while, she was able 
to seize the rope itself, and secure it tightly about 
a projecting crag, several feet above the flood, so 
as to allow for the swagging of the rope and the 
force of the torrent. Wyckliffe, catching at her 
idea, imitated her movements, and very soon a 
substantial line of support was Sapmiiahed between 
the opposite banks. «‘Obeying “her” further in- 
structions, he formed an additional ‘gapport for 
himself, with a fragment of the rope, which he 
first securely fastened in a slip noose around his 
chest, passing the other end over the rope, and fast- 
eningit about hisarm. Hetook tic 
that if his feet were swept fom Udit ‘him, as 
Lionel’s had been, or ‘his 2 
loose, he’would yet be upheld an 
regain his position. 

In this wise, Wyckliffe dared his fate once 
more. But before he stepped into the torrent, 
he turtiéd, for an instant, in the direction of Bive 
Von Béeck, and, lifting his hat, stood, reverently 


bled to 
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uncovered, as if offering her thanks, and invoking 
her prayers. .She beckoned him, in reply, to 
make the crossing without delay. But he waited 
for yet one moment more, It was to thrust his 
hand into an inner pocket, and draw forth) the 
bunch of Alpine flowers, already bruised. and 
withered, which he now held up for her to see. 
Then, bending forward, and extending his hand 
over the stream, he dropped the blossoms one by 
one. into the flood. The. wind scattered the 
fragrant. shower afar; then the whirlpools swal- 
lowed them up: and so perished every emblem of 
Wyckliffe’s fealty to Louise Lanier, 

Else, meantime, by signs and words, and out- 
stretched hands, implored him not to lose another 
moment, for the flood was deepening continually : 
and already the shelf of rock, on which he stood, 
was under water, and every boulder of the 
crossing was likewise submerged. Thus urged, 
he plunged in, at last, 

The crossing was a protracted, struggle, as it 
were, with death, Again and again, Wyckliffe’s 
feet were swept from under him. He only 
regovered his balance, by clinging to the rope, 
and so struggling back. to an upright position. 
Again and again, he was suspended over the 
torrent, his frail support alone holding him back 
from inevitable destruction. 

White.as. a corpse;.tensely still, Else Von 
Béeck watched the struggle, She could do no 
more for him, she felt, than she had. already 
done. Her breath came and went, convulsively, 
as she saw. him leap from boulder to boulder, 
sometimes making good his foot-held, sometimes, 
as we have said, missing it. At last the worst of 
the passage was safely cleared. But two more 
leaps, and the danger would be past ! 

Another leap wassefely taken. Thank heayen, 
he. was now, almost within reach of her out- 
stretched hand, She did not. dare to speak. to 
him, yet. She was afraid to attract his attention, 
lest he should miss the next and last boulder. 
Over this, an, current of water rushed 
violently, .“‘God help him,”’ she cried, inyolun- 
tarily, clasping her hands in an attitude of prayer. 
He sprang, as she spoke, and reached the boulder. 
But as she had feared, he slipped from. the edge, 
and his whole weight falling, with a jerk, on the 

>, it snapped.in two, Wyckliffe was swept 
into the torrent, apd dashed against the bank, 
but, fo , still held fast to a fragment of 
the.nope,.. fore fortunately still, the other end 
of this fragment was in Else’s hand. . 

She did not lose her presence of mind, Not a 
moment was tobelost. Exertingall her strength, 

» pulled steadily on the rope, and so was able 





the cataract, She had to exercise great care, to 
guard him from’ being dashed against the sharp 
rocks, that jutted out along the bank.. ‘As it was, 
he was buffeted and tossed about; until she feared 
life would be extinct, before she could succeed. 
At last, when everything else failed, she descended 
into the stream, herself, venturing further and 
further, until finally she was able'to' take hold of 
the now unconscious Wyckliffe. 

But as she did this, her over-strained strength 
gave way, and she felt herself losing her own 
footing. ‘The cliffs seemed to be whirling wildly 
around her, as in some mad dance: the roarof 
the surging waters was already in her earst*she 
realized that all was over, both for her —_ for 
Wyckliffe. 

But at that instant a strong’arm was vathtenty 
thrown about her, and; she was borne, with her 
inanimate burden to theshore. Leonard Westcott 
had received, and read. the note she had left for 
him, and had hastened, with others from the hotel, 
tothe rescue. They had reached the torrent, just 
in time, as we heave seen, to save Else and 
Wyckliffe. A second more and they Would have 
been too late. 

CHAPTER V. 
Turex or four weeks subsequently, the: scene 
of this exploit was totally metamorphosed. 
The roar and the:rush were stilled, the tumult 
of waters was hushed’ into silence, and snow 
wraiths lurked in every ice, where miel- 
stroms had whirled and yaiuea 
The Alpine winter had locked everything in its 
frozen grasp. Over cascade and cliff, an icy 
stillness reigned. Every peak glistened white 
in the steel-blue air. The cold without was 
intense. Fierce storms shook even) the solid 
base of the Miihlen Hotel. But within all was 
cheery. A genial and soothing warmth perva- 
ded every apartment, a warmth emanating from 
the huge porcelain stove of Frau Schnellwind. 
It was a new world, inteed)' into which 
Wyckliffe’s returning consciousuess had inducted 
him; a world made up, perhaps, of brighter 
fancies and purer realizations than. he had hap- 
pened upon ever before: 
For many days following his edvintard, the 
fancies that visited him were, it‘is true, those of 
a fevered brain; and with the life-blood rioting in 
his veins, it was many days ‘mére, before he 
could draw for himself the boundary line between 
the realm of imaginative blissor woe,and the 
pleasant realizations that came to him in the first 
hours of convalescence. 
During these days of recovery, Leonard Westcott 





to. draw him to land, in spite of the mad whirl of 





had been his untiring attendant, forsaking pleas- 
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ure, business, everything, to linger at Mihlen, 
ministering to his comrade’s helplessness. ‘The 
Frau Schnellwind had been his coadjutor in 
this, so that. both he and: Wyckliffe looked upon 
her as a fat, smiling angel of mercy, entering 
the sick room always with her hands full of 
blessings, in the form of soothing draughts, or 
bodily refreshments.’ ‘To the invalid her broad, 
genial face, and cheery German chatfer, brought 
also, in his’ hours of pain and depression, a 
needed stimulus to hope or patience. 

Yet Wyckliffe, ungrateful and exacting, longed 
for another presence. Often, in his first hours 
of illness, he had felt dimly conscious of the 
touch of fingers, lighter and softer than either 
Leonard’s, or the Frau’s; and more than once, 
his half-delirious sensé, had been moved by what 
seemed the sweetest tomes mortal had ever lis- 
tened to. But when the danger was over, when 
consciousness had fully returned, the cool, light 
fingers were felt no: longer, ‘the soft, musical 
voice heard no more, - Poor Leonard found it no 
easy matter, in consequence, to satisfy the 
invalid, who grew,’ daily, more exacting and 
irritable. Even when transferred to the state 
parlor, even when the Frau'and her meek spouse 
came and went with Kindly ministrations, and 
voluble expressions‘of interest, it was but little 
better; for Else Von Bieck had returned to the 
monastery, and only appeared’ at rare intervals, 
when the storms would permit. On these occa- 
sions, she would; however, brighten the invalid’s 
room,: long enough to make kindly inquiries 
regarding Wyckliffe’s physical welfare. With 
these brief glimpses of her, he tried to be con- 
tent; and. her coming was something to look 
forward'to, from day to day. But, at last,.a time 
arrived, when he saw her no longer. A pro- 
tracted storm had been raging over Mithlen for 
a week or more; and, in that interval, Else had 
not been to the hotel asingle time. Wyckliffe, 
in consequence, had reached that point, at which 
he thought patience had ceased to be a virtue. 

‘* This is an: intolerable bore, Leonard.” 

“What is?’ retorted his friend. 

For three or four’ hours, the invalid had had 
nothing to do, but stare out of the peaked case- 
ment, at the fast-falling snow. 

“What is it? Why eyerything—the snow— 
the solitude—these knitting bones—the intoler- 
able dullness,' It’s enough to drive @ sick man 
to distraction/ I wish something would turn 
up.” : 

“‘ What the thunder, old fellow, could “turn up’ 
at this altitude?  The'attraction of gravitation is 
too strong. So, perforce, the rain, the snow, 
the sleet, and the hail must fall; and one’s 





spirits will sink to zero‘in unision. The roads 
are blocked, so that the diligence can no longer 
‘turn up’ the Julier Pass; nor consequently ‘turn 
up’ the quietude of our hotel. Indeed, I know of 
nothing, at this elevation, to ‘turn up,” unless it 
be Frau Schnellwind’s flap jacks; and surely 
they ‘turn up’ brown and luscious enough, to 
tempt the appetite of a Sybarite. The Frau is 
going to give us some for dinner. ‘I saw her 
getting the irons ready, when I was in the bake- 
room, a few minutes ago. So: cheer up, did 
fellow.” 

The “old fellow”’ smiled, dolefully. 

‘It’s very well for you to make light of the 
Miihlen forlornness,” he growled, ‘‘ but you aré 
not tied to this chair, and to this dull barn 
of a room, as Iam. You have your recréa- 
tions.”’ 

‘« What recreations for instance?” dryly. 

«* Well, those hunts you enjoy, with the Frau’s 
nephew—” © 

«You mean those. two scrambles, over the ice- 
fields, in which Fritz and I saw not even the 
shadow of a chamois; and in both of which I 
had my toes and ears frosted; in addition toa 
tumble into a miniature crevasse. Well—if they 
were recreations—what next?” 

«The walks to the monastery.” 

‘«Three times, with Friulein Else, you mean? 
Well, those would come under the head of recre- 
ations, only the girl wears clogs sometimes. You 
think her pretty? Ah, you should have seen 
her, the first time I. did. It was when I was 
here, before, as E have told you already. She 
little imagined that any strangers were near, and 
was sitting, on the “*hearth-stone of the out- 
kitchen, feeding the pigeons. The birds seemed 
to regatd her as one of themsélves, and came 
cooing and whirling about her, eating from her 
hand. Her hair was unbound, and fell, in its 
golden lustre, quite to her waist. Her feet were 
bare, for the day Was warm, and she had, appar- 
ently, flung aside her shoes, for the moment: 
and such feet, my dear fellow, such lovely little 
feet, I never ‘saw before; and shall never see 
again.” 

“You forget,” said. Wyckliffe, stiffly, ‘that 
you are speaking of one who saved my life.” 

«Oh! TI meant no harm. The very reverse, 
indeed. Butthere’s no denyingthat these German 
Madchen wear a rough, uncouth garb, sometimes, 
at least, as compared with our American girls.” 

‘«}t’s thé most picturesque, the most beantiful 
costume, F think, in the world.” 

«You think so? Well, there’s no accounting 
for tastes. Just imagine, will you, the effect of 
such & tout ensemble, as the Maid’ of Miihlen, on 
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the occasion I have described, in the reception- 
room of La Belle Rivitre ?”’ 

She would adorn a palace, in any garb. I 
was a fool, that day, Leonard.” 

“You are a fool now, Wyckliffe.” The color 
deepened in Wyckliffe’s face. ‘‘ You are a mon- 
strous fool, I think, to let a sentiment of pride 
stand between you and your choice of a woman 
like Else Von Boeck.” 

“Pride! It would be the proudest day of my 
life, in which I could gain her assurance, that 
she would be my wife.” 

Leonard nodded. 

“TI thought as much. Why not go in, and 
win, then?’ 

Wyckliffe sighed, dolorously. 

‘« It’s no, use... She doesn’t care an iota for me. 
She risked her life for me, but she would have 
done so for her bitterest foe. Her. heart is full 
of kindness to all, but.she has no love for me.’ 

Nonsense! She nursed you, night and day, 
without.rest, or sleep, while you were so ill.”’ 

«So she would have nursed a, beggar. No, 
Leonard, ifshe cares for anybody, it is for you, 
my boy, I’ve watched her eye brighten, when 
you were talking with her. Besides, am I blind? 
Don’t I see how you haunt the bake-room, when 
she and the Frau are busy there?” 

Leonard laughed. 

*«So that’s the way the wind sets? You mean, 
when the Fraulein is there, preparing, with her 
own hands, some dainty to tempt your palate?” 

Wyckliffe stirred, uneasily, 

“There is more talking, than baking, done, I 

Again Leonard laughed, gaily. 

'“There’s truth in that ‘suspicion, certainly ; 
and I tell you what, Wyckliffe, there’s a won- 
derful fascination about the Maid of Miihlen, 
whether she talks, or is silent. But there’s 
nothing like the charm.she has, over the bake- 
even, when laughing and chatting: her. cheeks 
glow, her eyes sparkle; oh! I wish you could see 
her so.”’ 

“T wish I could,” and Wyckliffe pushed back 
his chair, petulantly. But here I am, bound, 
like Tantalus; and I may hunger and thirst, 
perpetually, with no one to care about it.” 

“While I can drink from the wells of bright- 
ness in her eyes, and reach forth to pluck the 
fruit which so.tempts you, eh, Wyckliffe? No, 
seriously, old fellow, the Maid of Miihlen is sour 
grapes to me, in spite of her sweetness, I can- 
not reach her. She’s quite beyond me. But 
you haye a chance, if ‘you did but know it. At 
least I think so,” gravely. ‘Indeed, I do, It’s 


You were made for each other, if ever two people 
were.” 

Wyckliffe did not answer, but sat thinking. 
Meantime, Leonard applied himself, vigorously, 
to polishing the gun he was cleaning, preparatory 
to another ‘‘ recreation ’’ with Fritz, to see if he 
could get a bit of game for the invalid. At last 
he looked up, and remarked, as if inspired by a 
sudden idea: 

‘*I say, Wyckliffe. Speaking of those talks in 
the bake-room. That's a jolly. .place,. if sever 
there was one, For my part, I can’t see why 
you should be mewed up in this stupid parlor, 
big and grand as it is, when our Frau is twice as 
fat, and twice as jolly, in the bake-room. The 
Fraulein, too, is twice as beautiful, and five 
times less dignified, in there than here. I’vea 
great notion to ask Frau Schnellwind, ifishe will 
not let me wheel: your chair into the bake-room, 
where you can sit in the corner, by the ovens, 
and be waited on,'and entertained like a prince.”’ 

For the’ first time, Wyckliffe showed some 
animation. 

‘<Do, my dear boy! There’s nothing I Would 
like better.”’ 

Leonard laid aside his gun, 

“Tll.go, at once, to the. Frau; But it’s not 
likely we'll have much of a ‘lark’ in there, 
to-day. The. Fraulein will hardly come up, 
through this snow storm.’ 

In a short while, he returned, triumphant; 
and Wyckliffe was soon established, cosily, in the 
warmest corner of the coveted bake-room. 

“I feel as if something had ‘turned up’ for 
me at last, Leonard,’’ he said, smiling brightly, 
as he leaned back in his chair, content. 

‘May it be a trump card of! destiny, Wyck,” 
answered Leonard, cordially.” ‘* Heigh ho! old 
fellow, look out there! The wheel of fortune is 
turning for you in spite of the weather.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Wvoxtrrrs’s face lighted up with a flush of 
excitement, as he caught sight, through the 
window, of the red hood and fur-lined cloak of 
the Fraiilein Else. 

Leonard hastened into the hall to welcome her, 
and.a moment later, he and she entered the bake- 
room together, talking merrily. 

What a fair picture she made, framed in the 
doorway ; for as soon as.she saw Wyckliffe, she 
paused on the threshold, the impersonation of 
pleased surprise. 

**Mein Herr,” she cried, advancing to greet 
him, with a frank shake of the hand. ‘*I haf 





worth your trying, at least. God bless you both. 


not seen you look before so like yourself. Iss it 
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only the ‘firelight, from the bake-ofens, or haf you 
a color, really? Which iss it, Herr Westcott? 
See what'a tint of health his cheeks wear, to-day.” 

“Jt is) notan’ evidence of! incipient’ heart- 
disease,” said Westcott,” mischievously, ‘is it 
Wyck? It has’comé, so suddenly; for you had 
none of it, over in the Frau’s state parlor. I 
think, Fraulein, if it is’ not from the’ ovens, it 
ifust be a reflection of your own radiant bloom.” 

She echoed’ his’ laugh, raising her pink palms 
to itr cheeks, which were brilliant with coloring. 

«“Thé' ‘wind blows hurricane slong the 
monastery road, and I haf walked briskly,” she 
said. “If Herr Wyckliffe borrows his'color from 


me, I’ can spare him some more, and ha? no loss : 


t 


myself.” 

She turned again to the invalid: ‘It iss the 
air of the bakery that hass done you so good. 
How strange you haf nefer before discovered 
this cheeriest nook of the whole house.” 

«Y did not think I should be admitted.” 

‘Ach! Herr Westcott, why did you tell him 
not, that we haf no mysteries here ?”’ 

«To confess the truth, Fraulein, I was selfish 
enough to forget: that Wyckliffe might be yearn- 
ing for these domestic delights, which have been 
stich ‘a pleasure to me; but which I really 
thought were foreign to his tasté. It was but an 
hour or two ago, when the idea of bringing him 
here first popped into my head; and presto, 
there he was, twenty per cent. better for the 
change at once'!”’ 

“Of course, and the fery sight of Frau Schnell- 
wind’s ceaseless activity, to say nothing of the 
odorous delights of our bakery, will be the fery 
best tonic he could haf,” she said, smiling. 

‘Then you, and Frau Schnellwind, will not be 
hard-hearted enough to remand the to the isola- 
fion of the state parlor?” said’ Wyckliffe. 

“Nay, Herr Wyckliffe, you shall be fery 
welcome to stay. You haf my permission. And 
as for the Frau Mutter, her heart is as large as 
her body; so there iss but small danger ‘of being 
exiled by her. But here she comes to speak for 
herself.”” 

Meantimé, our convalescent leaned back in his 
easy chair, smiling contentedly, while the Frau 
Mutter expressed volubly to Else her disapproba- 
tion of the exposure she had undergone, in 
braving the drifts, and snow fall, along the road 
from the monastery. 

Else rejoined blithely, but threatened to turn 
back home at once, if the Frau Mutter would 
have none of her. 

Against this: proposition, Leonard and the 
dame, protested vehemently ; and Lisabet, slow 








“the Fraulein ‘must not go, for the house “had 
been in shadow until she came.” | 

But Wyckliffe’said ‘nothing. Only, when 
Frau Schnellwind had, ‘with her own hands, the 
better to show her weleéme, dismantled ‘their 
visitor of her snow-wreathed wrappings; and had 
hung the white-broidered’ hood and cloak by ‘the 
fire, close to‘him, he reached out his thin fingers, 
smoothing” caressingly ‘the soft fur, that had 
sheltered Else from the cold‘and wet. 

“Frau Schnellwind was right; don’t» you 
think so?’ he said, “presently, when Else came 
up to dry ‘and warm herself. ‘It was quite 
dangerous for you'to come out, in such weather. 
But now that you are here, it will yet:prove dan- 
gerous, for you to attempt to go’ back, until the 
snow is over. Frau Schnellwind should require 
you to remain with her, at least, for the night.” 

Else smiled. 

«Tt will ‘hardly be necessary for die’ Frau 
Mutter to lay heafy commands upon me, I ‘think,”’ 
she answered, brightly. “I came, expecting to 
remain this night. Indeed, my uncle, the prior, 
iss'‘absent on one of hiss missions, and I haf his 
permission to tarry here for his coming, and it 
muss be seferal days that I am here.” 

Not a rift had been made in the clouds, hover- 
ing low about Miihlen; yet to Wyckliffe, her 
néws was as if a burst of sunshine had been let 
into Frau Schnellwind’s bakery. 

“Your uncle, the kind, old prior, has lived o 
life of good ‘works, ‘they ‘tell me, Friulein,” he 
said; looking ‘at ‘her. ‘But, surely, ‘his de- 
parture, at this time, is the most beneficent 
deed of charity he could have performed.” 

She flushed slightly, her clear gaze faltering a 
little, at meeting the glad light in his eyes. 

“‘ His going now was opportune for me, at 
least, as it enables me to pay a visit to die liebe 
Frau, before my own departure from Mithlen.” 

“Your departure?’”’ he ‘echoed,  dolefully. 
“Surely, you aré not to leave the monastery ?”’ 

“Yes: ‘I haf to go, when the way iss clear— 
whén ‘the snow iss gone a leetle, I’ mean, My 
father summons me to the care of hiss house, 
now that I haf come to dignity and age enough, 
to haf a charge ‘so grand.” 

She smiled. ‘ But it was with difficulty Wyck- 
liffe could summon a ‘smile in answer. The 
rift in the clouds, if there had been one, had 
closed again ; and the sunshine was gone, leaving 
only a blank shadow behind. 

Both were silent for awhile. At length, 
Wyckliffe resumed the conversation. He seemed 
anxious to learn all he could of Else’s family, 
and of her future home-life, and ventured to 


and meek-eyed as one of her Alpine cows, said { question her about them. She told him, briefly, 
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how her; mother, had died almost before ‘her 
recollection. Her father,.a general in the German 
army, had) never. married again; and so:'the 
brother and two sisters. 

‘1 haf told Herr Westcott of my sister, Thekla,”’ 
she-said, smiling. ‘She is petite—fairy-like. 
She iss fery lofiy, and I, know her beauty should 
please even his artistic taste forthe beautiful,’’.. 

** Doubtless Leonard would find the: Fraulein 
Thekla lovely, as you say, But don’t you think 
any friend’s. esthetic sense inclines rather to the 
statuesque, ‘or stately? Is not the elder sister 
rather the model for his artistic taste?” 

Else laughed in, her bright, artless way. 

“1?” spreading, out. her, hands, ‘* Why, 
Mein, Herr, your friend looks at me to be. the 
soul of practicality. With all his cleferness, he 
could transfer me not efer to his canvas, idealized, 
etherealized; as, he would paint Thekla there. 
By the;by,. he hass, the Herr Westcott. hass, 
promised that he shall. come, this. winter, to 
Berlin, to make a portrait of my sister, Thekla. 
I hope he may induce you to honor us also, 
Herr Wyckliffe. My father. will gif you both a 
welcome.” 

“Thanks,” said Wyekliffe,, speaking con- 
strainedly, almost coldly. ‘* That will be impos- 
sible, I fear, as: business will call:me to America, 
as soon as I can shake off these miserable 
shackles, binding me here.”’ 

“You mean those splints and bandages,” she 
said, quietly, ‘They must gif harassment to one 
who desires to haf motion.” 

Never a repetition of her invitation! Not even 
a word of regret for his proposed return across 
the Atlantic! 

Again a silence fell between them, and this 
time neither of them attempted to bridge it over, 
with aword. Presently, Else got up from warm- 
ing her chilled .hands and feet, and went to 
answer the summons of Westcott, who had already 
twice warned her, that Frau Schnellwind was 
ready for the meringue pastries they were to 
compound, 

Else found the twain at the pastry slab, at the 
far side of the bakery, The dame was busily 
whisking her eggs, and her artist guest, with 
privileged familiarity, was leaning his elbows on 
her slab, while together they were hotly dis- 
cussing the relative merits of their respective 
mother tongues. Else went to work, assisting 
the dame. But though she listened, smilingly, to 
Westcott’s chatter, and the Frau’s guttural re- 
torts, she did not join im the debate. Across by 
the stove, Wyckliffe sat, silent, if mot sullen. 
Indeed, for @ time, he would not look at; or lis- 


~~ 


ten to, the trio at the pastry table. His eyes, on 
the contrary, were fixed on the fire, as if he was 
studying out problems, which seemed to rise with 
the flames, that leaped and,cracked. there. 

By and by, jhe rested his head against the 
cushion, and, closing his eyes, shut out even a 
chance vision of the other oocupaats of the bakery. 
Frau Sehnellwind, deceived by his well-feigned 
slumber, signaled. Westcott to cease his chaiter, 
and Lisabet to stop her clatter among the pots 
and pans, ~ 

Else looked, once, at the listless figure, and at 
the emaciated face, but she glanced.away imme- 
diately, and went.on with her meringues. 

Westcott, after awhile, tired of the monotonous 
silence, and had recourse to his never* failing 
cemforter, his cigarette case. Lighting one of 
the fragrant twists, at the fire, he strolled. from 
the bakery, to seek the worthy host, in the 
latter’s snuggery,; where they had had many a 
smoke, and ¢hat together. , 





CHAPTER VII. 

Soon after, Frau Schnellwind was summoned, 
{by some domestic call, to another, part of the 
hotel:. and Wyckliffe, furtively opening his eyes, 
discovered that he, and the Fraulein, and the 
busy Lisabet, were the sole occupants of the 
room. For some time, he watched, secretly, the 
deft fingers and graceful movements of Else, 
while her shapely hands patted, and kneaded, 
and rolled the flaky crusts destimed for the oven. 
More than once, already, the oven door had been 
opened softly, and Lisabet had deposited, within, 
a few of the tempting meringues; but, at such 
moments, Wyckliffe snapped his eyes promptly 
together, hypocrite as he was; so that Lisabet and 
her Fraulein were alike unconscious of the de- 
ception he was ‘practicing upon them. Conse- 
quently, the two worked on; without speaking, 
until Lisabet noticed the Friaulein’s sleeve dipping 
into. the meringue mixture. 

At this, she.moved quickly to Else’s side, and 
began to tuck the obtrusive cuffs, from the round, 
white arm., This was what Wyckliffe wanted. 
He had wondered why Else did not bare her 
arms at work, as she had done, the first day he 
saw her. How fair and rounded they had looked 
to him even then!’ Much to his chagrin now, he 
saw her resist Lisabet, 


“Nay, nay, Lisabet,” she said. “Let the 


sleeve be, , It incommiodes me but little. I pur- 
posely left it- down, that he. might not see this 
arm, to-day.”” She nodded towards. Wyckliffe. 

‘Why can’t she permit me,”” he said to himself, 
+ «*to see her’ arm. bared? She bares it, when 
working. before Leonard ?”’ 
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‘« But, Friiulein,” persisted Lisabet, “ he sleeps ; 
and the sleeve is being messed.’ You are quite 
safe, in permitting me to loop back the sleeve, 
‘for the pastries will be done directly, and he may 
sleep there for an ‘hour or more.” 

‘You are as self-willed as usual, Lisabet,”’ 
‘answered the Friulein,; with a smile. “To 
content you, the sleeves shall ‘be rolled up, 
; thoagh you can see, for youtsett, how plain the 
‘scar is, to-day.” 

** Ap scar,” repeated Wyckliffe, and looking, 
stealthily,' he: saw & broad, purple cicatrice, 
barely healed over, on the arm which Westcott 
had pronounced a model of ‘symmetrical beauty, 


and which had been stretched forth for his sal- }° 


vation, that horrible day in the gorge. 

What a sickening sensation of remorse over- 
whelmed him. . This; 'then, was the “little hurt,” 
which had made a sling necessary for her, as he 
dimly remembered, in those first, fevered days, 

. succeeding the catastrophe. 

It was well Lisabet recommenced her whis- 
pering, for otherwise he must have’ made an 
effort to rise and go to Else. 

“Does thie arm pain you, to-day, liebes Fréu- 
lein?”” said Lisabet, passing her fingers tenderly 
across the wound. 


‘Yes. Rather more, to-day, than usual. You 


know the dampness causes the bone to ache, at 
times.” 


Do not those arnica clothes relieve the pain 
-some ?” 

** Yes, they are quite soothing.” 

“Then you shall have some of the bandages, to 
put on, right away. I will fetch the arnica 
bottle, from the south. closet. Look to the 
meringues; in the stove, Friiulein. I will be 
back, as soon as I have rummaged Frau Schnell- 
wind’s medicine chest and linen bag.’ And 


kind-hearted, and thoughtful of her’ Friiulein’s } 


comfort, Lisabet tripped away, before Else could 
object. 

But scarcely had the done closed, behind her, 
when Else was startled by a noise in the direction 
of Wyckliffe. His sudden start, at hearing 
Lisabet’s words, had dislodged his cushions, and 
sent them, and his crutch, with them, whirling 
out upon the shining floor of the bakery. 

Else sprang to his side, to repair, as she 
thought, the damage done by Lisabet’s clumsiness. 

“‘Mein Herr,’”’ she said, soothingly, ‘I haf 
fear Lisabet’s noise hass startled you ‘greatly. 
The Miidchem is healthly, and -haes nefer discov- 
ered her own nerves ; but her heart iss a good 
one, and she iss.a faithful creature.” 

‘«She is a noble girl,’”’ cried Wyckliffe, impetu- 
ously. ‘She is better, far better than I, Fraulein; 


for she gives you a faithful, unselfish devotion ; 
while I have been niggardly, selfish, and exacting, 
in the very gratitude I have felt to you, in re- 
ceiving, as I did, the gift of my life from your 
hands.” 

“Mein Herr,” cried Else, unaffectedly, “ you 
speak énigmas’ to me. T needed not that you 
should haf gratitude, for the exercise of'a natural 
inipulse on my part.” 

She looked so proud, so cold, as she said these 
words, ‘standing before hith, her arms tightly 
folded around the cushion she had lifted from the 
floor. The cruel scar on her arm, meantime, 
showed ‘vividly; ‘agaifist the white, smooth flesh. 

“Yet, in following yowr natural impulse, 
Fraulein, you endured this for me?” 

He touched, just for am instant, the purple 
edge of the sear: A ‘crimson glow suffused the 
Saxon fairness ‘of ‘her’ face; and she made an 
effort to draw the sleeve down, over the arm. 
But Lisabet had ‘secured the loops, and the fas- 
tening would not yield. ; ; 

‘Do’ not cover’ it, Fraulein,” he pleaded. 
“Do you know, I did not ‘dream, until now, 
that you had been injured, on that horrible 
evening. That is, beyond a slight bruise or two? 
Great’ heavens! -if I had imagined you would 
risk—” 

Tt iss ota: Mein Herr—a mere scratch. 
The briefest time must erase efery trace of it.” 

She ‘wasj'nervously trying ‘to replace the 
eushion ‘at thé back of his chair; rather to with- 
draw her arm from his observation, than to 
afford him a support; for he had raised himself 
upon: his crutches, and was. now standing close 
beside her, so close, indeed, that she could feel 
his quick breath on her forehead. 

, Suddenly, he bent closer, and took, in his own, 
the nervous fingers, so busy about his cushions. 

«Tell me, Friiulein—Else,”’. he said, gently. 
«“‘Thank God, there is no chasm, or torrent, nor, 
I trust, any other heighth or depth to separate us 
—but if there were—Else, dear—if that awful 
danger were to be passed through, by us again 
—would it be solely a natural impulse, which 
would lead you to risk your own life, for the 
salvation of mine? Would there be no stronger 
motive impelling you, to brave this, again for 
me ?”” 

As he spoke, he touched the scar, reverently. 

She lifted her face, bravely. 

“T would, assuredly, risk my life for you now, 
or in the future; Mein’ Herr,’’ she answered, ‘if 
you wass in danger, as you were that day.” 

“ But for love’s own sake, Else? would.you do 
it for love’s sake? Oh! Friulein,’’ her pleaded, 





‘as her eyes sunk abashed, under the passion of 
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-his,,.‘¢.what will be, tome, the worth of the life 
you. have, given back into my, keeping, if you 
crown, it, not with,.the only. true happiness of 
living? ~ Do you not; know,’’: holding tightly, 
between both of his, the tremulous fingers he had 
captured...‘ Do,thou not know, Liebchen,” drop- 
ping into the soft, sweet wooing of the German, 
«« how. L have loved, thee, a heart: full, since that 
moment, when I gave those fatal flowers tothe 
tide, to be fed to the fishes of the sea, rather than 
that any other, save thee, should wear them on 
her heart... I; loved phenerthes only—in that 




































































moment—Else—” 
She lifted her eyes, again, te meet his. 
‘And L~” 2 
She began bravely, Then she, paused, con- 
sciously shy., 





‘« And thou--go on, dear+-and thou—?’’ 

“T—I, too, loved thee—in that moment, Mein 
Herr—’’ 

He bent, quickly forward, and pressed his lips 
on the scar, reverently. 
| “Perchance, dear Else,” he said, ‘it was not 
then, solely, an impulse that prompted thee to 
risk. so mano for me?” 

“ No— 

The answer came very softly—very shyly, 

He drew her closer to him. 

** Was it, for love’s dear, sake, then, that thou 
didst brave this wound, for.me, my Else?” 

* For love’s, dear sake?’’ she repeated, as if 
questioning her own, heart, .‘‘ Yes, Mein Herr, 
it. wass for love's dear sake.’’ ™ 

A few minutes later, -Lisabet re-entered the 
bakery, tumultuously, as she had quitted it. 

‘Such. a, time as [have had, Friulein,’’ she 
cried, ‘finding that hottle of. arnica, ‘for’ Dame 
Schnellwind had moved it to the cupboard, where 
the empty bottles stand. But there’s enough 














































































































** Give the,arniea to me, good Lisabet. I will 
prepare the bandages for Fraulein Else’s arm,”’ 
said; Wyckliffe, He spoke quietly, but with a 
degree: of .authoritative . kindliness, to which 
Lisabet yielded, after a glance at the acquiescent 
face of the Fraulein. 

Indeed, the Midchen’s present care was more 
for the meringues.she had left baking: im the 
stove, than for anything beside. She sniffed the 
air, suspiciously. 

“It seems to me something’s scorehing,’’ she 
said. . ‘Did you ,look; to ‘the pastries, Friu- 
lein?”’ ‘i 
‘* No,! Lisabet. It has. been, but.a short while 
since they were put to bake,” 

“A short while? Pst!.A,goodihour, at 
least. .. Donner und Blitzen! What will Frau 
Schnellwind say? They are ruined, I know.” 

She peered anxiously, as .she spoke, into the 
smoking, cayernous blackness of the ,bake-oven. 

«« Fin tausend Teufel!’ she cried, , ‘‘ They are 
charred. to a.cinder.. Fraulein: Von, Béeck, the 
meringues are—”’ 

‘“«Cremated,’’ finished Leonard Westeott, peep- 
ing, curiously, over Lisabet’s shoulders, at the 
black ashes, smoking in the pans. 

He turned to look at Wyckliffe and his blushing 
companion ; then sought to comfort the sorrowing 
Lisabet. 

‘“‘Never mind the meringues, Lisabet,” he 
said, divining all ata, glance. ‘‘It seems these 
children have been frying other fish, for their 
delectation ; and. they will not be hungry for a 
month of Sundays.” 

Lisabet looked puzzled, but discreetly set to 
work to remove the ashes, preparatory to a fresh 
relay of the meringues ; for doubtless she and 
Frau Schnellwind would never again see the like 
of those pastries, in the bakery, where Wyckiliffe 





yet, to ease your pain,”’ 








had wooed and won his Map or MUuuen. 
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Never again shall we stand side by side, 
Youand I 

As in days gone by, 

Where the restless sea with its ceaseless flow 
Moves to and fro, 

To and fro. 































Never again will you call me your own, 
As we gaze 

At the lurid blaze 

Of the sun as it sets, and in twilight haze 
We loiter along, 
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Loiter along. 





AGAIN, 


Never again will your fair, false lips, 
While eyes look down 

On the maiden brown, 

In a.voice to her like angels’ above, 
Speak words of love, 

Words of love. 





And when long after the last farewell, 
Llearn you are wed 


And all hope is fled! ¢ 
My life will be filled with such bitter pain, 
Ah, never again, 


Never again! 


Pes ee eee ee ce ee ee 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 220. 


* CHAPTER XXVIIL. 

Lapy Hotpen had been somewhat conscience 
stricken, regarding the reception that Prime had 
* received at her house, and this feeling, which 
' was the outgrowth of a most sensitive nature, 
was intensified by the reproaches of her daughter, 
' who persisted in claiming him as the saviour of 

her life. In this, she was not.altogether un- 
truthful. In the fright and tumult. of her over- 
throw, the girl really knew little of the. manner 
of her rescué. The first face that she saw, while 
lying among ‘the ruins of her little chariot, was 
his. A face, quivering with emotion. She 
remembered how his strong arms had trembled, 
when he lifted her from the entanglement of the 
cushions, and with what a burst of genuine 
thanksgiving he received the assurance that she 
had suffered nothing more serious than a shock 
-of terror... Therefore, it was not strange that.in 
the warmth and waywardness of her gratitude, 
she insisted upon regarding this man as her sole 
preserver. 

Lady Holden did not share in.this feeling. 
She had been honestly informed of the facts ; 
but it had sufficient influence on her sympa- 
_ thetic nature, to inspire her with a. wish that 
Prime should receive all fitting attention at her 
hands, and she resolved to redeem any possible 
shortcoming, by unusual attentions during his 
visit to the Hall. 

To this end, she graciously took his arm when 
dinner was anounced, and placed him in the 
seat of honor by her side, a position he had 
never occupied before. For, one proud moment 
he paused with a hand on the back of his chair, 
and took a swift survey of the company, as it 
filed in between a double row of servants in 
livery, standing against the walls. . Their coats of 
crimson velvet and small clothes of silver-gray 
plush, rivaling even the garments. of guests in 
gorgeous coloring. 

Everything seemed propitious in the arrange- 
ment. Lady Holden smiled upon him as she 
took her seat. Lady Alton, arrayed. in black 
and scarlet, with jewels blazing in her bosom, 
aad lighting up the raven-hued depths of her 
hair, swept in slowly, leaning on the master of 














the house. .. Following . her, .came:.the. young 
heiress, also clad in warm, -rich colors, har- 
monious with her style of beauty; but far too 
pronounced for her tender years. 

Prime saw that this apt young. creature was 
attended by his friend, Barnham, and that in * 
the poise of her, head, and the free movement of 
her person, she was perhaps. unconsciously 
copying the queenly ease of the lady in scarlet 
and black. : 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this; 
Prime had, for once, reached the summit of his 
ambition. He took the seat by Lady, Holden, 
with a lordly sway of the person, and leaned 
back it it, like a monarch surrounded by- the 
élite of his court. He felt, that the high-born 
master and mistress of that mansion were 


playing. into his hands,: and’ glorified in the 


consciousness. Hereafter, Barnham of Backwell 
could have no doubt of his influence at the Hall. 

It was not till the party was seated, that 
Prime recognized the fair stranger, who was 
sitting by young Roxburg. Perhaps her delicate 
beauty and gentle grace might still. have been 
overlooked ; but for something in the face, that 
struck him at first with wonder, and afterward held 
him with a sort of fascination. Who could this 
young creature be?  Arrayed in that snowy 
dress, fair and fresh as the roses she wore, she 
appeared, in that brilliant scene, like some 
Oriental. lily, drifted. in by the wind. How 
strangely beautiful she was, blushing faintly 
under the admiring, gaze of young Roxburg, 
who, all at once, grew agimated and full of life, 
as if he had found something, at last, that 
aroused his fine nature into action. 

Prime saw that two persons of the company 
took a lively interest in this strangely beautiful 
girl.» From time to time, Lady Holden caught a 
glance from her uplifted eyes, and smiled upon 
her .with sweet encouragement. This brought 
a soft glow to the girl’s cheek, and half-formed 
dimples to her mouth, while the swift, vivid 
glances shot upon her from the) black eyes of 
Lady Alton, made her shrink visibly, and return 
them, with looks of timid wonder. 

Prime saw all this, and smiled, inly. 
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“Who is that fair young lady sitting by my 
friend, Roxburg?’’ he questioned; in a careless 
way of Lady Holden; ‘of course she belongs to 
the neighborhood; but I never can have seen 
her before. Those soft brown eyes, and that 
hair, so like the hue of a ripe chestnut, are 
things that no man could forget.” 

Lady Holden looked up, and her delicate 
features flushed with pleasure. 

«Yes, she is lovely.’ 

**More than lovely,” answered Prime, turning 
his eyes again: and again from ‘the still beautiful 
face of the countess, to that of the girl. ‘Some 
thing more than that; but like the perfume of a 
flower, it puzgles and escapes one. But you 
* have not told me her name ?” 

‘The name? itis Benson. She is an Ameri- 
can,” said the lady, with some little hesitation. 

‘An American,” eaid Prime, slowly, with his 
eyes fixed on the girl; ‘‘an American—oh, that 
secounts for the interest my friend: Roxburg 
takes in her. No wonder. It is seldom that two 
such people from the States are thrown together. 
I have never seen the young man so much in 
earnest—a fine fellow is'Roxburg. It would be 


on 


first, she had been shy and under some restraint 
with Roxburg; but the habits of a country, that 
admit of a free interchange’ of thought between 
the sexes, grew strong upon her, as the young 
man e2droitly turned his conversation on home 
subjects, and, in a brief time, she was listening 
attentively, and answering with bright animation, 
that kindled the soft brown of her eyes with 
brilliancy, and curved her mouth with dimpling 
smiles. Now and then, she exchanged glances 
with my lady, who Seemed well pleased to see 
her so ‘happy. But she took no heed of the 
lowering fire in Lady Alton’s eyes, or the sharp 
tones of her voice, that come now and then 
across the broad plateau of flowers, that scattered 
perfume and color over the table. Unconscious 
of offence, she was in pleasant ignorance of the 
storm that raged under the jewels, that gleamed 
and flashed on that lady’s bosom. 

Thus the dinner went on. As a sort of duty, 
} Offering to the man who had restored his lost 
child, Vance had invited these guests to his 
house, and given him an honored place among 
them; but even gratitude could not blind a 
person of refinement, to the character of the man, 


droll if he came over here to marry a country {and though, outwardly courteous, fle felt a sort 


woman of his own.”’ 
“ Marry !”’ said’ Lady Holden. “So ‘young. 
She cannot be far from Dora’s age.”’ 


of humiliation in this enforced hospitality; and 
this made the scene so distasteful, that the 
brilliant, not to say dashing, conversation of the 


“Yet, how unlike. Excuse me, but your { dark lady by his side, failed to put him entirely 
daughter has the look, as well as the air of what. } at ease. 


she is—the proudest, richest, and most beautiful 
young lady of the land, while the other—” 


As Lady Holden had watched the young 
American, he cast restless glances, now and then, 


‘Ah! there is no comparison,” said Lady } on the flushed and sparkling face of his daughter, 
Holden, checking him ‘with a little impatient } who, for the first time in her life, had been per- 
movement of the hand. “Indeed, the youtig { mitted to appear, as a young lady, among the 


lady is not herself, what she seemed this morn- 
ing, see how animated she is. Was ever a face 
more expressive ?”’ 

“That is because she has fallen in with o 
countryman. Those Americans are changeable 
as their climate. These two are quite at ‘home 
togethér, already. She is not afraid to look in 
his face now.” 

‘She is beautiful,” murmured the lady. 

‘«Enough to.warrant the young man in taking 
her home with him.” 

“Taking her home with him?’ repeated the 
lady, lifting her eyes with a startled look. ‘No, 
no. . He must never do that.” 

Prime said no more just then; but his’ face 
clouded somewhat, and he watched the young 
Americans closely, whenever a change of the 
courses, or a break in the general conversation, 
gave him an opportunity of doing so unobserved. 

Meantime, the girl who had’ so keenly aroused 
his observation, was quite unconscious of it. At 


guests at her father’s table. 

Never, it seemed to Vance, had a human face 
been 80 completely set ablaze with enjoyment. 
The dark eyes, flashing under those black, up- 
lifted lashes, were full of joyous fire. The lips 
parted with a rush of words, that often rose 
above the general conversation, gave glimpses of 
the white teeth underneath, or as she paused to 
listen, broke into smiles, and took the light, like 
ripe cherries bathed in sunshine. The father 
gazed in amazement, rather than approval, on 
this sudden transfiguration. More than once he 
saw the white shoulders of the girl, who had 
seemed to him s child till now, uplifted, with the 
easy gesture of a French woman, as she parried, 
or returning the compliment, which Barnham 
was pouring into her greedy ears. 

No wonder that'this proud and most sensitive 
gentleman sat beside his brilliant guest with 
clouded brow, and grew thoughtful of the future. 
Lady Alton saw this, and adroitly gave her 
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‘signal, which he understood, and 

cautious. The change did not 
Miss Dora, who gave the shoulder next 
im, a petulant ‘lift, half turned away, and 
pouted lik a finished coquette. 

“Your fair’ daughter seems to have made a 
conquest at first sight,” said Prime, who had 
been regarding this picture with satisfaction, 
“and one, I must say, that is worthy ofvher, if 
any man dare aspire tobe. My friend, Barnham, 
is a match that even the heiress of Aldensgate 
need not look down upon. One of the oldest 
families in the kingdom. A ‘fine estate, though, 
6f course; that is‘of no consequence here. . I hope 
your ladyship does not frown upon the’ possi- 
bility.” 

Lady Holden lifted her eyes in grave astonish- 
ment, and, for once, Prime saw how warmly the 
blood of a gen old family, could ‘burn in her 
gentle face. 

“ As it'58 ‘not a possibility; there can be no 
reason for frowns,” she said. 

Another man might have’ winced under this 
womanly. ‘rebuff; but Prime: only took it as a 
signal ‘of ‘retreat, ‘and en the’ subject in- 
stantly. 

“How well the young smth are getting 
on together. The beauty of that young person 
strikes me with peculiar interest.: Surely she 
has not wandered so far from her native land 
alone. ‘One can hardly suppose that even of a 
female from the States.’’ 

‘She is traveling with an elder sister,” an- 
swered Lady Holden, coldly. ‘*They are both 
guests at Aldensgate, for a time.’’! 

As if she ‘intended still more pointedly to re- 
press questions that annoyed her,’ Lady Holden 
cast'a glanee around the table, where the last 
course of fruit) lay broken and glowing on the 
Sevre plates, so exquisitely decorated, that you 
could hardly tell the counterfeit: from the real, 
save that’s cluster of grapes torn apart: here, and 
& peach cleft in twain there, sent out a perfume, 
that no art could imitate. She saw that a pro- 
pitious moment had arrived, when the gentlemen 
were ready to refill the wine glasses, that 
sparkled like jewels on the table, and drawing 
on her gloves, led the ladies from the room. 

That spacious drawing-room was so perfect in 
its grand proportions, ‘and each window com- 
manded so fine‘a view of the:moonlit park, that 
it seemed impossible to refrain from roaming 
about from one sash to another, as people who 
love pictures, wander through -an art gallery. 
So the little group of ladies ‘separated, as they 
entered the reom: Lady Alton and Dora moved 
about, restlessly, conversing in low tones, as if 








they had been confidential friends, and held some 
interest apart from the others. 

Still, spacious ‘as the drawing-room was, it 
seemed too small for the disturbed mind of Lady 
Alton, who>swept) from: ‘window to window, 
apparently absorbed by ‘the pictures, that lay 
sleeping beyond the plate glass, but seeing 
nothing. At last, as if charmed ‘by the moon- 
light, ‘that. streamed..over the stone work of ‘a 
balcony, turning it into a tongue.iof frosted 
sculpture, she drew Dora into the open air. 
Turning her’ back to the light, so that her features 
were partially shaded, she said : 

« Yes, yes, I know all that you can say about 
the moonlight and the view; but tell:me before 
the gentlemen come in, who is that girl in the 
white dress? From America, I heard some one 
say, but whatof her? How came'she at Aldens- 
gate?” 

“It's not my fault, -gaid Dora, clenching her 
teeth. with’ sudden passion! °“'Memma ‘would 
invite her ‘here, because. her sister got ‘hurt ‘in 
rushing across the road, when my ponies ‘ran 
away. Iam glad you hate her, for I do.” - 

‘Let her be careful that! she! does’ not’ rush 
across my road,’ said. the woman, under her 
breath. Then she’ restrained the passion, that 
had already betrayed © her, and added, care- 
lessly :»' , 

*« Hate ‘her.\' How absurd: What could have 
put the idea into that beautifal head of yours? 
She’ is ‘wonderfully pretty. My brother thinks 
so, I am sure.” 

“Does he? Oh! I never will forgive mamma 
for bringing the’creature here.”’ 

“Tt is sadly provoking,” said the lady, turning 
her face to the'moonlight, which shone upon the 
ruby fuchsias, and emerald leaves, that gathered 
up the lace upon ‘her bosom, “but, ‘of course, 
Lady Holden knows best. Ha! the gentlemen 
are coming up. ‘Let us go in.” 





CHAPTER’ XXVITI. 

Primg did not return to the drawing-room with 
the other gentlemen, but speaking lightly of him- 
self, as an old fellow that the ladies would not 
miss, declared his: intention of! taking a long 
stroll in the park, where he could smoke a cigar, 
at leisure. ‘Later'on, he would present himself, 
if Lady Holden’would ‘permit. 

There was no strong objection to this from any 
quarter, and that gentleman strolled:slowly into 
the moonlit grounds with the spark of « lighted 
cigar going before him, like a star. 

Esther Benson, sitting by the window in her 
own room, saw him pass, and:started out of the 
painful reverie into which she had fallen. With 
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prompt resolve; that seemed to defy her feeble 
state, she folded a shawl about» her, using only 
one ‘hood, and. stole out of the:house, through the 
servants’! entrance.) She': had |‘ watched | Prime 
long enough to see what: direction he was taking, 
and followed it; but the point:from which she 
left the house; lengthened the distance somewhat 
for her, and whenshe came to the slope of lawn 
over Se ee enranining the man was 
out of sight. ee 

‘Twill see him; face to: face,” she thought, 
forgetting thepain of her’ wounded arm in the 
excitement of the; moment. “‘If;\L perish in 
doing it, this mystery shall. be unravelled,’”’ she 
thought, plunging into’ the shadow of ‘the great 
trees, led on by the faint sound of footsteps, that 
reached her from time to time., 

Esther knew shetitien: seansi Ghulannghh hed 
some object before him, more important than.a 
stroll in the beautiful grounds; ,He; had’ made 
too much progress for a saunter like that, and 
was now walking swiftly, as she could judge, for 
Wi Ek et, a Se, fone Gull aaa Gotmnee 
ahead. 

“It'may be'thabihe is ithe: to the cottage they 
told me of,” she thought,'*‘ that should lead him 
toward the village; and we are going — way. 
I will follow. wherever he leads.”’ 

The woman was weak; but she walked fast, 
resolute as iron, but: trembling in all‘her limbs. 
She had not once lost the sound of those distant 
footsteps; but it came fitfully and ‘at intervals, 
each time taking her breath. 

At last the footsteps ceased, and in their place 
she heard the click of'a latch, and the jar of a 
gate. Then she passed through;a thicker and 
deeper growth of trees. Someofithem overhung 
a wall, covered with’ ivy, and damp from: the 
thick shadows'in which’ it »grew. -In one place 
the wall seemed to have been cleft apart, for a 
gleam of moonlight streamed ‘through it, and shot 
like a silver spear across the grass. 

Esther knew that it was a. ggte or door in the 
wall left ajar, and pushing against it; passed 
through... The lights from a cottage window 
streamed ‘almost to her feet, as she stood outside 
the park; and through the casement she saw the 
shadow of a man walking to-and fro in.a small 
room beyond. That man she knew to.be: Henry 
Prime. Now and then a woman would interrupt 
him in his’ walk, lay her hand on his arm, and 
seem to be saying something that was irksome to 
‘him; for he ‘would push her hand aside, with.a 
contemptuous gesture, and continue his march 
up and down the room, evidently in a state of 
irritation, that she'was trying to appease. 
Esther stood a moment watchitig these two 








persons, holding her breath till it broke through 
her lips ina hard; dry sob... Then she flung the 
shaw): back from her; head, which loosened some 
of the hair it:had covered, and left a heavy wave 
coiling over one shoulder, down upon the red 
scarf that supported her wounded arm; giving her 
@more;youthful and strangely picturesque ap- 
pearance. i 

‘+ Mother!” 

The-woman turned, uttered a broken cry, then 
staggered back, throwing)out her arms. 

‘* Mother; , mother |’. she. faltered, repeating 
the. words, in wildamazement, .‘‘ Who calls me 
mother? .It is, years and years, ;since anyone 
has been allowed to call me that!” 

“Hush, woman! you are talking mad_non- 
sense,” said,-Prime, pale.ias death, but staring, 
fiercely, at the stranger. 
~ For half a minute of dead res nie two 
stood face to face, and eye to eye, growing 
whiter and whiter each moment. -Then the man 
spoke in a low voice, that faltered and trembled: 

*¢ Who are you—who are you?” 

I am that woman’s daughter, Myra.”’ 

The woman who was supporting herself against 
the wall, shaking in every nerve of her body, 
cried out “¢‘ Myra-—my child, Myra,’’ and opened 
her arms. 

Prime: turned upon her, stamping his foot on 
the floor. 

‘¢ Ber quiet, you noisy fool—your daughter, 
Myra, has been lying in) the bottom of the 
Atlantic, years’ and years: This: creature is an 
impostor—no doubt a thief, who would have 
cajoled and robbed you, if I had:not been here.” 

*« She is—+she is,’’ faltered the woman, aroused 
to something like courage, by a rush of motherly 
remembrances. .‘‘ Look at’ her, ,Henry—look at 
her—taller, stronger, but, oh; those eyes. They 
are her father’s eyes !”’ 

Prime turned ‘upon her fiercely. 

«Silence, woman—silence, I tell. you. The 
girl you speak of is dead. This creature is some 
female tramp, that has stolen a passage over from 
the States, to gather black mail here. I warn 
you not to encourage her.’’ 

The-woman cowered against the wall, fright- 
ened into silence ; ‘but with her eyes turned in 
piteous yearning upon the intruder, whom she 
knew to be her own child. 

. It is unnecessary for me to use words here,” 
said this young woman, growing calm, as her 
ancient enemy became more violently excited. 
“The first, sound/of my voice, drove the blood 
from your face. Before’ my own mother recog- 
nized me, you were made to feel the truth, and 
your false heart rose up, at once, to combat it. 
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Man—man !°I am heré,:and: the reckoning of a 
life time is’ before us now.» If I had, indeed; 
beet buried in the Atlantic for years, it seems to 
me that“a ‘sense of: justice: would have drawn me 
from its depths’ to confront: you, and.tear your 
evil plans ‘up by the root. | I—I~” 

‘Myra broke-off here, ‘and lifted both hands to 
her throat. Excitement. was choking her. 

This sharp struggle, and the speech that pre- 
ceded it; hada ‘remarkable’ effect on the man, 
who had beeti‘'so'' violent ‘in: his: first surprise. 
The stormy look was slowly ‘swept! from his face, 
and, like the hardening of heated metal, under 
a coldblast'of air, his features became dense and 
Aefinint; éven to ‘a/ chilly ‘kind of :scornfulness. 
Ia thie'low irony of curbed passion, he drew a 


re recieyaeapea and, with elaborate politeness, 


She refused the seat, 
the! ap with her hand, pale, 
stern, “but still straggling for breath. 

Pritie quietly dropped into’a larger and more 
comfortable chair, composed himself leisurely, and 
looked up, ‘as ‘if anxious that she'should proceed. 

“Well,” he said, as she stood ‘there panting 
for breath. « Stippose all this to be true: We will 


say, for instance, that the sea has‘ given ‘up its 
dead, throwing’ back upon the ‘earth, a wild, 
worthléss ¢reature, who, “having committed: a 





felonious crimé, ‘was fleeing to ‘hide herself from 
justice, What wotild ‘be her objéct, and what hope 
could she’ have’ of ‘anything ‘but disgrace and 
punishment?” ~ 

Again the young woman ‘put both hands! wp’to 
her throat.’ Then: her ‘voice! broke’ out sharp 
and clear: ” ONO 
_ “The hope that she might —_— for’ her ‘crime 
and die.” ! 

“But if the atonement had been snatched from 
her hands, and iser ah bet retribution re 
mained?” 

“That will néver be. aoa does not withhold 
from his creattres the power of repentance !’” 

“T' did ‘not ‘spéak' ‘of “repentanee. “That is 
always the coward’s excuse for breaking down j/ 
but supposing this wild, wicked girl a ‘appear } 
in England, What then?” 

“Then,” said ‘Myra, and her voice ‘rang out 
with thrilling’ emphasis. ‘’“ Then, ‘she would go’ 
up to ‘Aldensgate, seek its master, and the fair, 
good Indy | 80 Wrotiged by one mad act of her life, 
and say to ‘them, | on her ‘Knees, if ‘that could 
make contrition more’ complete, I was mad—T 
was young—a mere child, cast ‘upon ‘the’ streets 4 
of London, by the man who had tempted ‘my 
weak, kind-hearted tnother to give up everything 
to his selfish groed—property, the very house 
that had sheltered her, the child she'loved: For 
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this man I became a beggar in the streets—a child 
pariah—a creature that was glad when the people 
she met, thrust: pennies into her:hand; for she 
could, perhaps, wina smile from her mother, when 
she brought it home ;. for:theiman was low enough 
to take even: that from. her hand.’ 

Myra paused to take breath. She had spoken 
vehemently, and the sobs of|the woman, swaying 
to and fro. agaitiat‘the wall, interrupted her. 

‘‘My poor mother is weeping,’’ she went on 
tesay; “but you sit there, with a smile on your 
lips, and! evil light,in your treacherous eyes, 
I should know.you by) that, in. the uttermost 
ends of the ea 

Prime waved his hand, in a lordly way. 

‘¢Qne is forced to smile, when a lunatic raves,”’ 
he said; ‘ but excuse me, I interrupt you.’’ 

“< [ was)starved as a child, body and soul; but 
some little good still elung to me, out of my own 
dead father’s honorable nature. Enough of that 
was still left in:me; for pitypand gratitude. My 
childhood was a pitiful wreck. I have cried out 
in my sleep:many a time, while dreaming it over 
again, and: woke up, to find: my pillow wet with 
tears, Whong, suffering; untimely struggles with 


the world; make'a child precocions ; for goodior , 


evil. In theatmosphere of your life, in which the 
poor women rolling there was lost, the: breath I 
drew became poison. | Lhad.so little kindness—my 
life wapsovhard;¢that a generous act, or a pitying 
smile, thei: my hens leap, and moet gratitude 
into s passion— { 

Prime smiled, and leaned back in his chair, 
crossing his feet,;:as: if determined to hear the 
excited’ creature to the end;. but he could. not 
help interrupting her witha jeer : 

“Yes,” higitiaid othe »passion!iof) a.child~ 
vagrant, for the gentleman. who’ tossed» penmies 
into her Jap.» He was. a was that 
generosity returned ?”’ 

Twas your slave.. ‘The child tithe. woman, 
who had ‘become: your. property.:| Sometimes, 
youcwere civil)-to her—never to me; for your 
own child you had- smiles; for me; curses or 
sneers.’ A little gleam of human sympathy had: 


‘crossed my path at one time, and I was:in heaven 


long’ enough to»:know. what. joy meant—long 
enough ‘to! fight: for it desperately. when it was 
withdrawn—long: enough to feel the desolation 
thnt' can fall on:a human heart, that: has the 
craving of a woman. in the bosom of a child. I 
loved the man who had been kind to me—”’ 

i And propose:to.go back to the Hall, and tell 
him: 80;: while: his»wife, the proudest lady in 
England; sits by and Jistens,’’ interrupted Prime, 
with:a slow laugh. | ‘*I would not lose the scene . 
for half.a kingdom.” 
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» This sneer seemed to choke the eager words 
‘back into Myra’s throat. “She stood a: moment, 
helpless and struck dumb by its insulting coolness; 
but only for a mometit. Directly she spoke 
again. ‘This time with & burst of womanly indig- 
nation, that drove — audacious a the 
man's face. ~ 

tetas sebitini alsin AR: 4: dgetese' thie 
madness of a young girl, who had been trampled 
under foot, till the first gleam of kindness filled 
her soul with a longing ‘for human affection, that 
seemed like insanity: ‘ That,’ whigh» I’ felt. for 
this noble gentleman, was no passion that you 
could understand; but the éry of a starved 
heart, pleading for the love that had been cruelly 
withheld from her childhood, and without which 
it seemed as if she must’ perish. 

“ Once or twice in her life, this wretched girl 
was taken from the streets of London, hr amis- 
erable harvest-field, from which she had’ Pleined 
but one ray of humanisympathy, and carried inte 
the beautiful country, still @ slave and a drudge's 
but capable of enjoying. the green earth, and the 
bright sea-breezes, that swept up from the ocean 
to her home; which, ‘evengin neglect and dilapida- 
tion, was like paradise; compared to the dens she 
was compelled to inhabit in; London. ‘In this 
place; she could draw a free breath, and some- 


times dream in the open air, with soft. grass 
beneath her, and quivering leavesfigwapheaid, 
giving glimpses of the blue sky: ‘She wilted the 
birds, hiding together in the leaves, ‘chirping’ 
love songs as they’ built: their nests, and feeding 


_ their young, ‘with soft flutters of joy; She 
envied them, because of the leve that made their 
lives so full of light and musigd »This girl had a 
soul that could feel wretched fibatiwmse all these 
things*were denied ‘to her. :Une@ay; when this 
envy of all living ‘things, and this craving for 
affection was strong upon. her; this forlorn 
creature wandered down to the beach ; for there, 
sometimes, when her heart was full of longing, 
the waves would seem to understand the» pain 
she felt, and whisper that: she was human like 
the rest of God’s children, and would not always 
be forgotten. 

“There, upon the sand, sifting the white pi 
of the sea through her little fingers, and laughing 
as it fell over her shoes and embroidered dress, 
child was sitting. ‘The girl drew toward. this 
pretty one, cautiously, leaving prints of her bare 


_ feet in the sand as she moved. | The:child:looked | 


‘up. Then the girl’s heart gaveia great leap, and 
the blood rushed through her veins. She knew 
the child, by the look in those brown eyes, and 
the sweet curve of her baby mouth; when it 
smiled upon her. She sat down by the little 





one, and, scarcely daring to touch her, more than 
she would have reached up to, frighten the birds 
in the leaves; spoke to her, ‘in ‘hushed voice, as 
the waves were whispering to both. , She gathered 
uposome: of the white sand, showering it on the 
wind, and dréw.the ‘child softly on her lap, that 
she might: watch it come down again. But the 
sharp voice of a woman, coming hurriedly along 
the: beath;' disturbed the child,,and frightened 
the girl, who held the little stranger close to her 
heart for one happy minute, and. fled. 

“Again arid) again,'she saw the child; but 
only daring to peep through the underbrush and 
hedges: fora: swift. look, like) some wild animal 
afraid of being hunted down ; ,for the father and 
mother of that little child, were, always with her, 
and-one of them the girl knew:.,How,-happy 
they seemed; there was no need of that child, to 
make éarth a paradise. for, them,,..Why; was it 
that God poured so much. into.one; life, and left 
others' cruelly barren?, This was. insane, reason- 
ing—the madness of a heart that, had never 
learned. to reflect. The poor girk was punished 
sadly ; for it led to a great crime, 

“@ne day, this wicked creature found the 
child abandoned: by everyone, playing on the 
edge of the water-—other things. had happened 
that morning to drive her mad. She pounced 
upon the pretty thing, like the cruel animal she 
was, ‘bore her. off, and, hid her; in the squalor of 
her. own home. That; night, she, slept with the 
little thing in her arms, and, for the first time, 
knew: how sweet human companionship could be. 
Still, the girl was not all bad. She would have 
given the child up even then; but her mother’s 
husband, the man, she loathed. and dreaded 
beyond all things, saw a source of profit in her 
crime, and would, have held them both as instru- 
ments,of his greed, 

‘Then the girl escaped, with her charge, and 
tookiship for. a. strangeland, . She was followed. 
From the, deck of the vessel, she saw her perse- 
cutor standing on, the, wharf, baffled and burning 
with wrath. 

“The yessel. these. two. young, creatures set 
sail in, was wrecked in mid-ocean.. A few were 
sayed, one boat drifted days and nights on the 
deep, its, inmates, suffering hunger and thirst ; 
but. the child was. never. allowed, to cry, in vain 
for food; When. all, else failed, the mad girl, 
who had.stolen her, gave her own blood, drop by 
drop, as it swelled from a cut in her. arm, to save 
the infant, from, starvation, That was but little 
—only it sayed her life. 

‘These, unfortunates, were on the verge of 
starvation, when a ship hove. in sight, and took 
them on.-board;. In ten days, this young girl, 
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with a child she called her sister, stood alone on 
the wharf. in, New York, a guilty, nameless 
creature, forever burdened with a consciousness 
of guilt, that no effort could atone for. . But the 
child loved. her; and all the more, beeause of 
her sin, she loved the child. 

. * This.girl was young, strong, resolute. How 
she succeeded in gaining work; how she toiled, 
night and day, there is no need of telling. Love 
made her desperate, remorse stung her to action. 
The child she had stolen, must not be left to 
mingle with the dregs of a great city. Her life 
should be protected, her mind so trained, that in 
the dim hereafter, when the spirit of self-abnega- 
tion dawning inethe girl's nature, might demand 
that the child ¢iiuld be given up to her parents, 
no one should say that she had been degraded by 

i associations, in her lowly state. 

uae To th end, the girl put forth all her 

gies. “She worked, struggled, saved, scarcely 

elf raiment, or sufficient food, that 

the child, might be dpintily fed and clothed. 

The little girt must have help in her hard lessons. 

So she sat upilate, and studied also, enlightening 

her own dense-ignorance, as the intellect of her 

charge: developed, until the companionship of 
these two minds became complete. 

*‘ With these exertions came a keen sense of 
the evil thing that had been done, and a vague 
resolution. to redeem it. But her love for this 
fair child had become idolatry. She could not 
give her up, and be thrown, an unloved, perhaps, 
hated thing, back upon the'world. There must 
yet be time enough. She would wait till some 
signs of discontent appeared in the child herself: 
Sometime, justice should be done, but not then. 
So she redoubled her exertions, and gloried in 
the beauty and: playfulness of the child, while 
her heart shrank from their development, which 
brought her nearer and nearer to the time when 
they must be given up, or her owncrime become 
& perpetual sin. 

“That time came at last. The child had 
merged into girlhood. The aspirations of a cul- 
tured race developed within her, she' grew sad 
and restless. The time of restitution’ has come 
for her: For the unhappy woman, who wronged, 
and; yet adores her, there is nothing but loneli- 
ness, disgrace; and, if God is so merciful,: a 
speedy death,’” 

The woman ceased speaking. She had told 
her own:story, and:stood, heavily leaning on the 
chair, weak and exhausted. Once more she 
lifted hér head. ’ 

“Henry Prime—and you, my mother, know 
this to be true. Nothing but death can’ prevent 
me returning the heiress of Aldensgate to her 








parents and her rightful position. Not one word 
of what I have said here, shall be withheld, when 
I, stand before’ Mr. Vance and his’ wronged 
daughter. Henry Prime—mother, are you pre- 
pared for this? Or do you relieve me with the 
old hatred ?”” 

“No, no,” éried the woman, who had’ been 
hushing her sobs, to listen. <‘‘No, Myra, no! 
we believed that you were dead—that you, and 
the child, had gone down together—I mourned 
for you—oh, Henry, tell her how sorry I was— 
how often I wished for her—”’ 

Prime’ started from his chair, and laid his 
hand heavily on the woman’s shoulder, who 
winced, and drew back with a piteous moan. 

‘‘You hurt me, Henry, dear, you hurt me!’’ 

“And you hurt me, weak, foolish thing that 
you are. Is it your wish to help this clever 
impostor, who must be degraded below contempt, 
when she attempts to personate the miserable 
creature you know to have gone down in the 
wreck, of that vessel. Are you mad enough to 
accept:one word of her bungling story, which, if 
proven, would send you qut of this pretty cottage 
@ vagabond on the face of the earth? Are you 
mad enough for that, I say?” 

‘No, no, Henry, I have done nothing. Only 
that look in her eyes, and the way she has of 
talking,’ sobbed the woman, while great tears 
rained down her cheeks, and her teeth fairly 
chattered with fright. ‘Of course, if you cannot 
recollect her, how should I? Those Yankees do 
get up strange stories sometimes ; but then about 
my being turned out-of house and home, just, 
like a vagabond—of course, Henry, you would 
never let anyone'do that.” 

“T would see you trampled to death by wild 
horses, without raising a hand to drag you from 
under their hoofsjaf by one word you acknowl- 
edged the ae this person 
and anyone you hive évers 
this mad talk amount to?” 
patiently, wishing to sound ¢he@epths of this 
contemplated fraud. She ‘claiths to be your 
daughter, the kidnapper who fled’from England 
to escape justice. In order to perpetrate a new 
crime, she is'ready to proclaim herself a criminal, 
though it brings'sure disgrace and’ ruin on the 
mother of .whom she asks recognition. _ You 
have sworn that the wretch who stole Lady 
Holden’s child; went'down with the wreck, after 
giving the little one'to your care—” 

“What!” said Myra, white as death. ‘Mother, 
mother! have'you done this horrible thing?” 

“Let hin’ answer,” muttered the woman, 
cowering back to her old place. 

Prime bore his hand down heavily on Myra’s 
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shoulder, and ms geocteeccsucic NEON pn 
hers. 

«This woman is not your mother. She never 
had a daughter; who bore the mame you give, 
and has ‘no »living «child. «She is a widow, 
without husband or family, and will swear that 
she never saw you before in ‘her. life, - The 
woman who kidnapped Lady Holden’s daughter, 
was not a young person like you; but an old 
offender; who went down in the vessel, from 
which her victim was rescued by the woman, 
you have dared to call mother, at the risk of ‘her 
own life. The heiress of Aldensgate has been 
under the care of her:own family, since the time 
when «she: was’ brought’ from “America. The 
parents have accepiell her. ‘The laws are satis- 
fied; and no person on earth can stand between 
her and the inheritance. This is: exactly the 
condition of things at Aldensgate Hall, into 
which you have madly forced yourself. You 
eame here to seek that woman, and lure her into 
aiding your weak'scheme. I thank you ‘forthat: 
It shows us where we stand. - It fills me with 
admiration of your augacity, which never; even 
as a child, was:equalled. Well, you shall not be 
brave without some reward. There shall be no 
concealments between us. ‘This visit is .a very 
unpleasant surprise. We honestly believed you 
in the bottom of the ocean, with the stolen child, 
whom the parents were searching for, heart-broken 
and despairing. A position of wonderful grandeur 
was open, hearts were breaking, which nothing 
but the return of that child could heal. Some! of 
the finest estates, and a splendid old title, was in 
‘danger of drifting into the hands: of an ‘heir, 
whom Lady Holden held in detestation.  Was:it 
nota work of charity to bring back the heiress, 
a beautiful, talented, and incomparable: creature, 
and thus make —a buf ithe heir expec- 
tant, happy? ol hesitated to give 
up the dar blevdestiny ; but shé is 
capable of a! ons sacrifice.’ Her great 
love, for the tammlydu: hate, prevailed, she con- 
sented to forgebthie'selfishness of her motherhood, 
and was willing to. accept the! glory: ofshaving 
saved the heiress of Aldensgate from shipwreck ; 
and in‘order to be near her child,.took,.a menial 
position, gave up her husband’sname, and 
became a widow. _ You look shocked, ‘your eyes 
fill with disgust. That.ismatural, There is no 
severity, like that of a sinner, against kindred 
sins. You stole a child from.itsmother: . She 
gave one back to that. mother’s’ bosom, more 
beautiful, and a thousand times brighter than the 
one she lost, thus healing. the wound your 
hand had dealt, yet you dare to despise her.”’ 
Myra put up her-hands to ward off this terri- 















ble ‘arraignment, and sank into the chair, while 
Prime went on, ruthless in his cruelty. 

* Cannot you see the madness of this attempt? 
You are a stranger in England. No one who ever 
met you, a straggled waif in ‘the streets of 
London, would remember that such a creature 
ever existed.” “You come here’to claim's mother, 
who has lived years in this place; but was never 
known -to ‘bear the nanie you give her. You 
speak ofa step-father, who ‘will swear that he 
never saw your face in all his life. If anyone in 
the Isle of Wight. remembers the witch-like 
creature, that prowled around the fields awhile, 
and disappeared no one knew. how or where— 
do ‘you think he would recogtiige:in your rather 
ladylike person, the Madge Wildfire of that 
day ?”” 

A faint color came into Myra'sedacem® Prime 
saw it, and went on. hee BE Ty 

“Where are your proofs? *°T have searched 
the passenger list of that lost: vesséljiamd: your 
name was not among thet. Who is there, T ask, 
onthe broad earth to identify you?” 

Myra:clenched the hand that hadfullen to her 
lap, and ‘groaned; faintly. “She rétiembered that 
a false name had been given.’ There was, indeed, 
no proof that she had ever sailed on that ship, or 
been saved from it. 

“There,” said Prime, leaning. back in his 
ehair, “‘ we conceal nothing, that woman is: your 
mother. Iam Henry Prime, the man for whom 
you proclaim such bitter ‘hatred. You are the 
child we used to call»Myra. ‘It is'a.pleasure to 
be fratik and, admit this, and really it is giving 
you more than fair play; but outside of this 
door, you are*an impostor, repudiated’ by the 
woman you claim:as a mother, andthe girl you 
have: brought here is the partner'of an intended 
fraud: | Are; you willing: to proceed on this 
ground? In short;°is there # person’ in all 
Bagienily: who: will: betieve one’ word *of your 
story.” 

Myra arose, deadly pale; and shiguitens toward 
her mother, knelt down, and lifting two implor- 
ing eyes: to her face, tried to speak; but the 
woman turned her head aside, stammering out : 

«Don’t, Myra; don’t... He will be.angry.” 

Then the: wretched woman, baffled at every 
turn, arose to her. feet, and made a feeble 
attempt to drag the shawl around ‘her, with one 
hand.’ ; 

Prime saw her helplessness, and arranged the 
shawl with mocking gallantry.) * 

‘The New World has done wonderful things 
for you;”’ he said. ‘‘ Take my advicé, go batk to 
it, and when our Zuma is a ¢ountess, both you 
and the young person shall hear from us.” 
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“ Yes—yes,”’ said the woman, from her place 
by the window. “ He will do anything.” 

Myra did not seem to hear; but glided out 
of the room, as noiselessly as she. had ‘entered it. 

Oh, that long, dreary walk through the park. 
It seemed to the wretched woman as if the dis- 
tance had stretched into leagues, since she had 
crossed it less than an hour before. Her breath 
came with difficulty, her knees bent, and at each 
step, seemed about to give way. All the strength 
of will that had led her from the Hall was gone. 
ras was only conscious of a crushing sense of 

plessness, a weary desire to drop down some- 
where and die. More than once, she threw 
herself against some tree, and clasping it with 
her arm, tried to gain strength to go on. When 
the Hall came in sight, glorified by the moon, 
and gleaming with lights, she grew faint under 
the thoughts it forced upon her. How was she 
ever to redeem that grand mansion, from the im- 
postor that had ‘been thrust into it, as a conse- 
quence of her own crime? 

As the woman stood there, under the shadow 
of the trees, two persons came along a walk that 
led from the gardens, and slowly approached her. 
At first, they were talking earnestly; then a 
silvery laugh seemed to break up the conversa- 
tion, and the lady stepped hastily forward, as 
if to challenge pursuit, or escape some offered 
gallantry. : 

Myra knew» the voice. She had heard it a 
tho “times, when her sister, Zuma, grew 
tt wi asachild. The moonlight 
was fall-wpon the couple as they advanced, and 
the dark, sparkling beauty of the girlish face was 
clearly revealed, beneath the cloud of fleecy lace, 
that seemed to hover, rather tnan rest, upon her 
head. 

She came a little in advance of her companion, 
holding her dress up from the grass, and reveal- 
ing the light, half-dancing movements of her feet, 
as she made a pretence at leaving him. 

“No, no,” she was saying. ‘It is too early to 
talk of anything like that. No one ever attempted 
it before. Why, they think me nothing more than 
a child, in yonder.” 





«A child,’’ answered Barnham of Backwell. 
“If anything more lovely in womanhood ever 
existed, I have never seen it.”’ 

The girl laughed again. 

‘*Oh, you say this because they have told you 
that Iam allowed to appear at a real dinner, for 
the first time, this evening.” 

“T say it because—” 

“ Because you think me.a wild young thing to 
come out here like this. I wonder what mamma 
would say, if she knew it.” 

Barnham answered this in a low voice, bending 
his head, at which the girl gave him a little blow 
with her fan, turned and darted back toward the 
Hall. 

All this passed before Myra, as she stood under 
the shadows, heart-sick and faint. It seemed.as 
if the anguish of a lifetime. was to be crowded 
into that one night. 

The poor woman gained her room at length, 
dropped the shawl from her shoulders to the 
floor, and fell upon the bed. 

She was lying there, half-an-bour later, with a 
heart that seemed dead, and wide open eyes, 
when the door. was lightly opened, and the girl, 
she called Jane, came in, radiant with hap- 
piness. 

“Oh, Esther, Esther, I have been so, happy. 
‘The Arabian Nights’ are nothing to it, Thank 
you, a thousand times, for bringing me here, 
Isn’t it strange. Isn’t everything like fairy- 
land.” 

That fair, young girl threw herself half-way on 
the bed, reaching over, made a loving attempt to 
kiss the pale face that lay upon the pillow; but 
she felt herself pushed aside, almost rudely,-and 
drew back, astonished and wounded. 

«« What is the matter, Esther? What have I 
done?” 

“Nothing. Oh, God help us both. Nothing,” 
was the answer, so full of anguish, that it drove 
all the beautiful light from that young face. 

‘« Have you been suffering? Are you worse?’ 

‘‘Suffering—worse. Oh, my darling, ‘have 
mercy and leave me.”’ 

[20 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY ELLEN MILLER. 


A vacant chair ; 

No loving smile to greet me sitting there, 
Nor deep, expressive eyes! 

My ithage I could trace in their clear gaze, 
No sympathizing heart to lean my head; 

All these surroundings echo “ Father’s dead.” 


An aching heart, 

Bursting with grief, no one to heal the smart; 
No living hands to press 

My fingers in a tight and fond caress. 

My life is crushed, the link that bound it, fled; 
All these, they tell to me, that “ Father’s dead.” 















“You see, Dot,” said Fred, “ possibilities are 
wholly shut out of a woman’s life. With a man 
it is different. We drift, naturally, from the old 
land-marks,” stroking his handsome beard com- 
placently, ‘‘while you—well, your hopes and 
expectations are bounded by the old forest line 
yonder. You don’t care to be, and never will be, 
I suppose, aught else than dear, innocent, pretty, 
little Dot, to the end of the chapter.” 

Dot was at the ironing table, her beautiful 
arms bared to the elbow, her cheeks flushed. 
She was ironing collars and handkerchiefs, and 
there was a goodly heap of them, all belonging to 
that same, exquisite young gentleman, who had 
just treated her to such an unique bit of phil- 
osophy. 

She put down her iron, and turned quietly 
towards him. 

**Fred,”” she said, her voice low and sweet, 
but ‘a little flash sparkling in her usually soft, 
dove-eyes, ‘‘ you are a great deal cleverer than I 
am; but I think I can guess what you are trying 
to put into words. Let me say it for you. I 
think I can do it better than you.” 

The young man looked at her in astonishment, 
Dot was his cousin, They had been brought up 
together, and it had been understood, that, at 
some future time, they were to become husband 
and wife. 

Fred’s mother and father desired that it should 
be so, and Fred himself had not objected. Dot 
was pretty, and sweet-tempered, and obliging; 
and he liked to feel that she belonged to him, 
and to pet, or tyrannize over her, a8 his bed 
dictated. 

As for Dot herself, she was the most obliging 
little soul in the world; and she loved Fred, 
with all the ardor of an unsophisticated girl’s 
heart. He was her hero, and her ideal. - She 
dreamed of his future, with fond, believing 
hopes; and labored for his every-day comfort 
with utter unselfishness. 

Just about the time Fred’ wag/finishing his 
education, however, a great uncle died, and left 
him a little fortune. 

«A snug, little nest-egg, my boy,” said his old 
father; ‘“‘take my advice, and put it by for a 
rainy day.” 

But Fred did not hearken to the old man’s 
advice. 298) indulged himself in sundry luxuries, 
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} replied Dot, 


to which he had hitherto been unaccustomed ; 
chief amongst which was a brief tour abroad. 

He had returned from his travels, and was 
now at the old farm-home, again, sitting in the 
spring sunshine, and talking of his possibilities to 
Dot. Her reply, and a certain something in her 
manner, startled him, somewhat. 

“Why, Dot,’ he said, ‘What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” responded Dot, with 
point-blank simplicity. ‘You are trying to 
make me understand, Fred, that your possibilities 
have carried you beyond me, and beyond your 
old life. In plainer terms, since you’ ve got your 
fortune, and have been abroad, you would like to 
be free of the—the—the old understanding 
between us. That’s what you mean,” and, 
drawing a plain gold ring from her finger, as 
she spoke; “here is your ring; and that ends it 
all.” 

If Fred was astonished before, he was fairly 
stunned now. He sat silent and staring for 
some minutes, taking’ no notice of the ring that 
Dot offered him. He laughed at last, but his 
merriment was forced, and he flushed to his 
temples with guilty embarrassm 

«What a little goose you are, Dot,” ’ he’ cried. 
“Keep your ring, child; put it balck o on your 
finger ; I shall not take it.”’ 

“As you please,” said Dot, with dignity. 
«But I shall never wear the ring again; and all 
is at an end between us.” 

She put the trinket on a little stand, near the 
young man’s elbow, as she spoke, and went on 
with her ironing. 

For some minutes, our hero felt a certain sense 
of relief and freedom ; for shrewd little Dot had 
read him rightly. Since his accession to fortune, 
and his introduction to the fashionable world, he 
had begun to feel restive under the bondage of 
his youthful engagement. And now he was free! 

But with the next breath, he was conscious of 
a feeling of anger and injury, that Dot should be 
able to give him up so easily. 

“That’s like you,” he said, with affected 
cynicism, ‘and all the rest of your sex. You 
stand there, and tell me that all is over between 
us, and don’t care a fig. I really don’t suppose 
you’ve cared a fig all along.” 

‘“‘No matter whether I’ve caredyor not, Fred,’’ 
serenely, as she polished the 
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surface of a Byronic collar, ‘let it suffice that 
you are free—free to work out your possibilities ; 
and B'trust they may be grand ones.” 

After this, the young man*s stay at ‘the old 
home-farm was not long. His possibilities and 
his inclinations carried him ‘elsewhere.’ “At part- 
ing, he made a feeble pretence at forging the old 
chains anew; but Dot sttick to her decision. 
~ “No, no, Fred, it is far better as it is. We 
made a mistake; that’s all; so think no more 
about it.’ 

But when Fred was gone, there seeméd to be 
a sort of blank’ in the girl’s life. She had been 
so used to living, and hoping, and working for 
Fred, that for a time-she had a feeling, as if life 
was aimless for her forever now. 

One afternoon, not long after, Stephen’ Dale 
came over to bid them good-bye. He was the son 
of the village clergyman, and at one time he had 
been Dot's lover, or would have liked to have 
been, if he had not known of Fred. 

“T return to college, to-morrow,’ he said in his 
hearty, cheery way, ‘‘and I wanted to say good- 
bye. I thought, perhaps,” glancing at Dot, ‘well, 
father is growing old, and has his hands full, and 
I thought, perhaps, Miss Dorothy, you would be 
kind enough to look after my Sunday School class, 
just a little, while I’m away? I can’t bear to go, 
feeling that I shall leave them utterly neglected.” 

Dot’s aimless, little heart thrilled, and her eyes 
softened. = 

% Indewe, I will, Mi chain: earnestly, ‘‘T’ll do 
my best.’ 

“Thank you, and God bless you,” said Stephen, 
and then he bade her good-bye., 

In the days that followed, Dot began to feel, 
more and more, the aimlessness of her life. She 
wondered if there were no, possibilities for her. 
At last, one day, she went to the old farmer. 

“Uncle Matthew,” she said, “I’ve a little 
money of my own, haven’t I?” 

“To be sure, Dot.” 

“Then let me go away, for alittle while, please, 
to some great school; I’ve only had what I could 


get at the academy, you know; and T'would like | 


to be a little cleverer than e 3 am, uncle Na eg 


“To my thinking, there’s litile room for im.’ 
provement, Dot; but you setae “4 you wish,” 


said the old man. 

So Dot made her preparations, with a hopeful: 
heart, dreaming of all she would achieve, all } the 
fortune held in store for her. 

In the grey of the dawn; she arose, on the 
she was to leave, trembling, as she went down 
stairs, with eagerness and delight. 

Her aunt met her at the foot of the stairs; her 
old face white with terror. 





*“Oh, Dot, come with me,’’ she cried. ‘What 
is this; Dot? I found him, lying thus, when I 
awoke, just now.” 

Dot followed her into the old-fashioned bed- 
chaniber. ‘There lay her uncle, not dead, but 
stricken with paralysis. Dot bent down, and 
kissed the quiet face. 

“ Never’ mind, auntie,” she said, drawing off 
her gloves’ as’ she spoke, ‘‘ we'll soon have him 
better, I hope.” 

But Dot was mistaken. ‘The oldman grew no 
better, as the days and weeks wore on; but sat 
propped up, amidst the pillows, smiling and 
happy, helpless as a babe. 

Dot gave Up all-her hopes, without a regret, 
and took’her post by the ‘bed-side, throwing her 
whole soul into-her duty. -Thus the days drifted 
on. Spring days, fraught with all the budding 
promise of the year; days, bright and royal with 
the pomp of summer; days, tender and sad, with 
the dying lovelinéss of autumn; days, lonely and 
cheerless, with the désdlation of winter. 

Still the old mam lingered, and Dot ministered 
to his many wants, with a patient tenderness, as 
sweet as love itself. Under the blow, her aunt 
had been rapidly declining into second childhood, 
and this added to Dot’s cares and anxieties. Yet 
she still found time to keep her word to Stephen 
Dale, so that when the young man had finished 
his college course, and came home to take his 
father’s place, as parish clergyman, he found his 
Sunday School in a better condition than he had 
left it. 

About this time, news came of Fred’s marriage ; 
and while he was.away on a fashionable tour, his 
father died. And as-often happens with a very 
old couple, who have walked hand in hand for so 
many years, the wife was. but a day or two 
behind her husband. . Dot was thus doubly 
bereaved. 

In that season of sorrow, Stephen Dale was 
her helper and comforter. His hand closed the 
dying eyes, his voice spoke the last funcral rites ; 
and when all was over, and Dot stood alone in 


‘the desolate old home, he came to her with eyes 


full of pitying kindness. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, Miss 
Dorothy,’’ he said, 

‘Nothing, that you have not already done,” 
she answered him. 

The days. drifted on,. It, was summer again, 
and in eatly autumn, Fred, whose finances were 
getting at a low ebb, was coming down to sell 
the ancestral roof-tree. 

“‘T can’t stay, and see. it done,’ said Dot, 
standing in the sunset-light of a golden day, her 
tearful eyes turned towards the old ‘grave- 
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yard,. “I've written. topan old, friend, and she 
\promises to, get me a position as nursery gover- 
ness. I’m not competent to fill a, higher. place 

_ than that. I was just going away, ;to: educate 
myself better, when uncle Mathan ‘was, stricken 
down,.you know.’? ; 

The young clergyman looked at her wistfully, 
while he struggled -to;, master, some, inward 
note that threatened to get the better of 
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+ “abe YP? hesaid,-at last; 

She had never, heard him.call her this before, 
and it thrilled he> with a nnn? tremor, to her 
very finger-tips. 

.** Dot,” he went on, tty voice not wholly 
steady, ‘(I asked you for a hope once,iand you 
had none to, give me. May Lask you for some- 
thing more than a hope now ?..,Don’t go away, 
and work amongst strangers, while those who 
know you and love you, stand in such need of 
your help. I have found, my, life work. Will 


you come and help, me to’ ae it faithfully, 
dear Dot 2” ’ 






























































{She made: him: no, answer, she only hid:-her 
face: in her hends, and: fell to sobbing.) »:.: 
“Oh, have» J, distressed you?’?, he, eried,in 


jgreat! anxiety. .( Forgive me, forgive me, ‘and 


forget;what.I have’ said.’ 
,After a few minutes; she raised her head, and 


‘\looked..at-him, with a shy, but radiant glance. 


“I would..rather.not forget’ it,’’ she, said, 


smottlys % nitnaiion could only think myself wor- 


thy 

He (waited to hear no more. 

*s My, darling, my, darling,” he, said, clasping 
her in,his-arms, ‘‘ you. are, all: my heart desires. 
The only hope of my life hasbeen to win you. If 
that hope had failed me; I-should still have tried 
to do my duty,, but.now, now,” triumphantly, 
** there are no possibilities beyond my reach.” 

“Oh,” thought, Dot, with a sigh of unutterable 
content, as she stood, at the window of her par- 
sonage home, a month.or two Jeter; watching for 
her husband’s coming, ‘‘in allay dreams I never 

ven hoped; for,such happiness, for this is one of 
life’s Possynitirigs.’’ > 
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Ir I could look within the veil, 
Beyond those twilight skies, 

My heart for very joy!'would fail— 

Oh, whatiis Paradise? 











Hope there will often muse and roam, 
With many a glad surmise: 

Of what is in niy Father's home— 

Oh, what is Paradise? 

















The gates of pearl, the streets of gold, 
Where glittering mansions rise; « 
Bright angel multitudes untold— 
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Oh, what is Paradise? 





A 


There the redeemed, who breathe the breath 
Of life that never dies, 2 

Beyond the shadowy realm of death— - 

Oh, what.is Paradise? 


To.sce the Father and the Friend, 

Where faith to sight shall rise; 
To be like Him, with Hii; and His— 
. (Oh, what is Paradise? 






Through dim imaginings of bliss 
My spirit vainly flies; | 

My fancies only end in ‘this 
* Oh, what is Paradise?” 
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Tue voice of the wind was soft and low, 
And this to my éar it seemed to say: 
*Oh, come with me where the wiléiflowers grow," 

‘Over the-hills and far away”, . 















“I know the path to the shadowy dell, 
Where the violet opens her soft, blow eyes— 

I know wliere the buds of the cowslip swell, 

And the dainty cups of the crocus rise, | 

















“I haste where my darling, the wind flower frail, 
Is shyly awaiting my fond émbriace— 
I ruffle the pools ip the sunuy vale, 
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Which mirror the fair narcissus’ face. 





ae 


“I go where the.tinkling waters flow— 
T find the ferns in each hidden nook— 

I know where thé’silver leaf bends low 

To trail its fingers along the brook, 


“The snowdrop gleams from the springing grass— 
' “The iris lates me with gentle wiles— 

The daisy nods as I-lightly pass, 

And the heartseage lifts her face and smiles.” 


And ever seemed the refrain to be, 

As I hearkened the voice of thé Spring wind gay; 
“Oh, hasten’! oh, hasten! and come with me, 
* Over the hills and far away!” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC: 


BY EMILY H. MAY 


No. ‘1—Is a costume for visiting, or dinner; the { out in plain cashmere. for the skirt, and striped 
material of which is satin de Lyon, for the skirt, } camel’s hair, or damassé for basque and trim- 
and striped satin and velvet for the Waist and { mings. The skirt is kilted in front on a founda- 
trimmings; but the same design can be carried ; tion, over which the side panels’ are arranged ; 
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thesé-aré trimmed with ‘the striped material cut ; the material. The “basque, which. is made en- 
lengthWise. The train and ‘scarf drapery cover- } tirely of the striped goods, is cut long, round at 
ing ‘the front; are of the plain material, and; the back; bat longer and pointed im front, where 
arranged in large ‘pouffs at ‘the back.’ The edge } it is plaited to form the fullness across the fronts ; 
of the train is finished with a’ plaited ruche of} and”at the last button, a bow of a hia of 
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velvet ribbon, with satin back, is placed as a 
finish. Cuffs and a collar with revers, also of 
the materiql, unless the plain satin be preferred 
for these parts. Six yards of striped material, 


rrr 


pin-striped armure cashmere in black. The 
skirt has a side-plaited flounce one-quarter of a 
yard deep. ,Aboye it are rows of black, braid, or 
pipings of fi arranged in clusters. “ The back 


and fourteen to sixteen yards of plain will be } of the skirt is simply draped in irregular pouffs. 


required, -+ The long basque is rounded off in front, and it is 
No. 2—Is a, migoatigrant clamps short abetekiné ra of } trimmed, with three’ rows: of. the braid, or other 
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tion, the back has a plaited flounce eighteen 
inches deep, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting ; 
this: is. of silk, in any dark ,color—olive green, 
navy, blue, prune,,.or, garnet, . The ovyer-dress 
and jacket are. of .broché cashmere,. in. corres; 
ponding or.contrasting colors,.as the individual 
taste may decide, The front.of the oyer-dress 
opens, and the edge is finished with a knife- 


trimming. Turn-back cuffs, edged with a narrow 
knife-plaiting, and a turn-over collar completes 
this costume, Which may be -worn ‘either in or 
out of mourning. Twelve to.fourteen youts of 
double-fold material will be required. 

No. 8.—We give the front and back view of 
this costumé, which is more especially for; the 
street. The skirt is kilted in front on a founda- 
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plaiting of the silk, same as the skirt; the back 
consists of two straight breadths, cut the full 
length of the under-skirt, and edged ‘all round 
with the knife-plaiting ; this is then looped as 
geen in the engraving, ‘bunching up first one 
- point and then the other. The basque-jacket is 
opened up ‘the back seam, half-way below the 
waist line, and turned back with revers, faced 
with the plain silk. ..The fronts‘ are done in 
the same manner, and finished: with a flat bow of 
the silk doubled. The jacket may be single or 
double-breasted. Our model:is double-breasted, 
with turn-over collar; but if the costume be 
designed to serve the double purpose of house 
and street wear, we would decidedly prefer it to 
be made single-breasted. “Many ladies though 


like best to have ‘a round waist and belt to-wear 
in the house, and the jacket made large enotigh to 
to fit tightly over this waist.’ Certainly better 
for the approaching cool’ season: Fourtéen to 
sixteen yards of silk, and ten yards of broehé, or 


other figured material.’ ‘To niake’a less expensive 
dress, use this’ model for cainel’s hair cloth for 
the skirt, and’any kind of figured woolen and 
silk mixture for jacket and over-dress. 

No. 4—Gives the front and back view’ of '# 
walking-suit, for a little girl of eight to twelve 
years: Tt is made’ of camel’s hair’ cloth and 
damassé of contrasting cdlors. The’ skirt has 














two narrow Knife-plaitings, above which the 
damassé drapery is arranged, according ‘to’ illus- 


No. 6—A. 


tration. The basque is cut with long coat flaps 
at'thé baék, which’ are turned back with revers 
of the broché. Large sailor collars and under- 
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EVERY-DAY /DBESSES; GARMENTS, (ETO. 





cuff of the same. A bow and ends, of, ribbon 
hold. the revers on, the coattails, in, plage, A 


large doutie box-plait, is edited over the knife 
plaited ruffles on the Skirt, just in the back and 


No 6, 


the width: of the coat... This. gives a pretty and 
graceful fullness under the coat, 





} the edge bound with the same. 


(No. .6.—For a boy, of: four to five years we 
have. the front and. beck of a paletot of cloth, any 
dark color, or if light, gtdy-or coachman’s drab. 
It is, doublerbreasteili in: front, and the back has 
@:plaited fullness from ‘the «side seams.’ Pointed 
pieces.of. the cloth'stitched: by machine, fastened 
by three buttons, finishes the back. ‘Cuffs, collar, 
pockets and .edge,of/ paletot, all simply stitched 
Large bone or»pearl buttons. |. 

No.| 6—Is dress: arid * paletot» combined, for 
little girl of five te seven years, made of plaid 
flannel, cloth,or cashmere, withplain silk or 
velvet for the plaited under flounce, cuffs, collar, 
and festoon trimming, heading the plaid rufiie, 


No. 7, 


which is cut.on the bias, and put on in box-plaits. 
A large bow and ends finish the back of this 
costume. 
Ne. 7+Is a, child’s round pinafore of gray 
Holland, trimmed. with white or red worsted 
braid, It is fastened ,behind by buttons and 
button holes, and.edged all round. bya gathered 
flounce of Hamburg, or else the material braided 
and buttonholed onthe edge for the scallops. 
Two,and a-half yards of linen, eighteen yards 
narrow. braid, and eight,.yards wide braid for 
binding the scallops, if that mode of finishing be 
preferred. 

No, 8—Is a paletot, ,with. cape of .striped 
flannel, trimmed with narrow braid in rows, and 
This is suitable 
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BABY!s! CARRIAGE ROBE: 





. LADIES*PATTERNS, 
Princess, Dress: Plain, »j¢ueeos) ee) Godlee 
a> "@ "With Grapery and trimming, . 
f'Polomatgey! i) solos Ge . 
Combination Walking Suits, - . 

Frimed Skirts, ahora 
‘Atteau Wrapper, if)s5 «oo» 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basqaeéy MPS ee 

Coats, 


338 
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with vests or skirts cut'off, 
"2 Overskirta; j).8 0th Sou é 
Talmas and Dolmans, . .....4+45-s 
Waterproofs and Circulars, ....... 
| *CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basques and Coats, . . 
-}Gombination Suits, . . .35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .! 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25)Wrappers,. ..... 
Polonaise: Plains. . . 25| Waterproofs, Circulars 
* Fancy, - » 5] and Ulsters,. . . 
' BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


. 
. 
. 
* 
. 
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ot 25) Wrappe Meer. 85 S* OM 
esjpm -20)Gents), Shirts...) s[. + 
pss 5 eH OS ED, 3s 
Bye a i ao sity 


eek & & 


Vests, . 
Ulsters, «2 


In sending orders for Patterns, pléasé send the number 
and month of ne, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, ; also whether for lady or child. ‘By’so 
doing, your patterns will be, forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to.our’ Price List,as we cannot 
} forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 

’ is enclosed in United States Stamps or money: In all cases we 
for baby in long I W study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
eis 7 by P Card on receipt of one cent stamp, Send full 

years of age. © | < 


’ oe or Town, County and State, to Mréi M. A. Jones, 28 
No. 9—Sh ee Gy pdevof making a South Eighth Street, Philadelphia... While we; extendyour 


be a — Sa b thanks to our many customers ‘who have 80 generously 

very effective t f ‘the’ bottom of any Eotzonined me during Senet yes, we peve for is — 
° as “ : ) . ance durin e pr ntyear. pectfu: y, Mrs. on 

dress skirt or figu 28 South Highth Street Philadelphia.” on 


pPants,. 1. 
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BABY’S OA 
‘BY uns. 


MANE WEAVER. oo 


In the'front of the number, 'we give a pattern, } zephiyr, MUY otinde Pink, and four ounce plain 
Printéd’:in colors, for a Baby's Warriage’ Robe. } sage-green. “Crochet in sttipes with the white 
The materials are one pound! of ‘white ‘sitigle’ wool, in plain, close Afghan stitch, making each 
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PALETOTFOR BOY.--POMPADOUR BAND. 





stripe about. eight inches wide. | Embroider 
these stripes after the designs giyen. ‘The rose- 
bud stripes are done in side stitches, or they may’ 
becrossed if preferred. Use coarse canvas to work 
the rose buds upon, and then pull out the threads 
after the work. is done. ‘The. alternate stripes 
are done in the long, point russe stitch, The 
tee ole ee and then’ the 





narrow connecting stripe is embroidered, as seen 
in the combined golors. This robe can also be 
embroidered upon basket flannel, and afterwards 
lined with Canton flannel to add to the warmth. 
White, pale blue, or gray, embroidered with 
these colors, will all be pretty and effective. 
This is most useful and elegant, and has been 
designed expressly for ‘‘ Peterson.” 





-PADETOT. 


BY EMILY, H. 


FOR BOY. 


MAY; 


oe 


We give, here, an illustration of a Paxeror, 


ror A Boy, very suitable for this time of the } 


year. - Folded in with the number, we give a 
SupPLEMENT, with a full-size pattern, from which 
to cut out the Paletot. The pattern consists of 
six pieces, viz: 
1.—Htr or Froxr. 
Tl.—Haur or Back. 
ITI.—-Sizeve. 
IV.—Pooxer. 
Vi—Cure. 

VI.—Hatr or Conran, 

It will be seen that the strap buttoning at the 
back is cut on to the fronts.. The letters show 
where the several pieces are joined. 

Make of cloth—coachman’s drab—and bind all 
parts with fine mohair braid, or silk if preferred ; 
but the mohair is the best for wear. Bone 
buttons mottled, and of a darker shade are most 
used, 








POMPADOUR BAND. 


BY MES. 


(EMBROIDERY.) 


JANE WEAVER, 


This band is to trim @ white or’ cream-colored} The flowers are done in blue and pink, and the 
mousseline. de_Jaine, or: cashmere, frook, for a} leaves in green....The edge is buttonholed with 
little.girl, The embroidery, is done in, shaded } silk, ofthe color of the material, and finished 
silks. ., off with fringe to match. 





SMALL LAMBREQUIN, 


FOR ORNAMENTING 


BASKETS; BRACKETS, iEro. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 


Make of red, blue, or maroon-colored cloth; { point russe stitches, in different colored floss 


pink out the edges in séallops, The palm leaf 
pattern is-cut out of white cloth and black velvet, 
buttonholed on -with gold-eolored silk. The 
other parts of the design are done in coral and 


silks, as gay as possible. These little lambrequin 
pieces are pretty for trimming the top of waste 
baskets, edges’ of tables, brackets, and a great 
variety of other#@hings. 


a 





(oBRUSH POCKET, 


BY 

This pocket will be found very convenient to 
hang upon the wall for the clothes brushes. It 
is made of coarse linen. For the foundation of 
the back, cut a piece of card-boird sixteen inches 
deep and nine inches wide; “cover with linen, 
and bind‘ with. ribbon, Tlie pockets “measure 
seven inches deep and five inches wide. These 
have a piece of linen two inches wide bound to 
the front all round with the ribbon to form the 
sides, by which they are attached to the founda- 


tion. The fraritLof the. pockets are ornamented { 


with cross-stitch designs, worked with silk or 
crewels, as. are the jnitial’ letters on the top of 
the pocket. Three loops of cord with tassels 


are fixed to the top as an ornament, and to hang 
the pocket up by. 


MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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next page, geal detail, full full size, for working the 
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material may be a. grey, or yellowish linen, or 
Java canvas. , The border of chimeras is, worked 
in cross-stitch, with embroidery silk, or ingrain, 
cotton, black or red. The border is separated 





BORDER: IN POINT RUSSE. 309 








- 


from the centre by a line of drawn work, and { edge of crochet, or furniture lace, or any other 
the hem is ornamented in asimilar manner. An } trimming that may be preferred, finishes it. 





BORDER: IN POINT: RUSSE., 


This border is suitable for small table covers, 
childrens’ dresses; towels, tidys, etc. For towels 
work in red or blue cottons, or both. Same of 
children’s dresses, For table covers, etc, use 
colored crewels—pink, blue and _ olive-green. 
Make a fringe or tassels of the same for the edge. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


EDITOSEAL CHIT- -CHAT. 

Tur “CrnTenniaL” at Yoretown.—Next year will be 
the “Centennial” ue seuharen, as our readers doubtless 
know. The of Independence stands for the 
definite beginning of the struggle of °76, and the surrender 
of Cornwallis properly represents its triumphant close. 
Congress has resolved to make a national celebration of the 
event, and has appropriated a ‘sum for the pur- 
pose. It was in October, 1781, that. Yorktown fell. In 
October, 1881, a yeqr from now, its “Centennial” is to be 
kept. 

Everyone, in these United States, will bé interested in 
this celebration. We have still among us thousands of 
families, if not tens of thousands, descended from men who 
took part in the memorable struggle. Other families, which 
have come to America since. that time, have intermarried 
with these, so that, as a result, thereare but few households, 
which are not, either directly, or indirectly, interested in 
Yorktown. By all, it will be remembered, as the close of 
the long and exhausting war, which secured to us, as 
Americans, the independence we now enjoy. 

For though the conflict lingered on, for months after the 
surrender of Cornwallis, his capture, with that of his army, 
terminated the strife. The British ministry acknowledged 
this, secretly to themselves; and only protracted the contest 
in consequence of the obstinancy of the king. When the 
news reached Philadelphia, where the Congress was in ses- 
sion, it came in the deail of night. It was the custom then, 
for watchmen to go crying the hour, and the good citizens 
were roused from their first sleep, by, the voices of these 
nocturnal guardians, shouting excitedly, “two o'clock, and 
Cornwallis is taken.” “The effect was electric. Every one felt 
that the long struggle. was over. They sprang up from 
their beds, gathered in the streets, congratulated each other, 
kindled bon-fires, set ‘the church-bells ringing, and “spent 
the hours till dawn,” as an eye-witness wrote, “in a 
delirium of joy.” 

Is it not eminently fitting that such an event should be 
commemorated? Will not bells again beset-ringing? Will 
not bon-fires be kindled? At least, will we not all go back, 
in thought, and dwell on that mighty past? ‘Yes! and let us 
all celebrate the “ Yorktown year.” 

Tue Necesstry or Exxeiss for women is too generally 
disregarded. Were men to eata hearty breakfast, and then 
sit down to a sewing machine, they would have a racking 
headache before dinner: the dinner. would mot improve 
matters; and at night-fall; the notse of children would be 
unbearable, and the poor victim would probably fly to the 
sofa, and lie with wet cloths on the forehead. Now is there 
any reason why women should not’ suffer just as’ severely 
for similar transgressions of physical law? True, indoor 
life is compulsory for a large portion of every day, but 
special physical exercise in a well aired room is within the 
reach of almost every woman, and so is ‘a brisk walk in gar- 
ments not so tight as to’ preverit free respiration. 


? 


Ayy Or Our Ow Premium engravings can be had, by 
club, or ether subscribers, by remitting fifty cents. Re- 
member this when making ap clubs. 


Or A Rerinep Hovsenoxp. the surest test is the presence 
of a good ne, on the centre-table, or elsewhere, 
(sid) 





How To Dey Avrumy Leaves isa question asked of us 
again, as it is every fall. The best way is between blotting 
paper, changed every day. There must not be the slightcst 
atmospheric damp on thenmi, however, when collected. 
Brown paper for drying ferns.is to be had of the grocers, 
but many stationers keep it; the medium kind is best. 
Ironing bright-colored leaves is risky ; the ironing preserves 
the color of fresh ferns, but the tints of autumn leaves are 
the first signs of decay, and while it may fix them if the 
process Is discontinued at the right moment, carried too far 
it wil] turn them dull brown—in fact, kill them altogether. 
The leaves will keep their color all the winter; the leaficts, 
of Virginian creeper drop off sometimes, and the whole leaf 
may therefore be stuck on paper with thick gum tragacanth 
and the paper be cut out between. White spirit varnish, 
when it can be had, is best. Thin gum arabic water will do, 
however. 

Is It Weit-Brep to discuss religion or politics in general 
society?. This is_a question that“ Julia” asks. We reply 
that it is not.. The reason, too, is plain. People are more 
earnest in their religious and political opinions, than in any 
others, and bear contradiction ‘on these subjects less. It is 
only among intimate friends that discussions on such 
matters can be carried on without the risk of a quarrel. 
Hence, to disturb the harmony of general society, whero 
people meet for amusement only, by such controversies, is 
wisely declared to be ill-bred. We cannot all think alike. 
We must learn, therefore, at least in the exchange of the or- 
dinary courtesies, to ignore the subjects on which we may 
probably disagree, 


. Grats Aways Loox Hanpsowmr, says a leading London 
journal, against a back-grotind of troes, or on a green lawn, 
than in crowded rooms. This explains why croquet and 
lawn-tennis are so popular; and is*the justification of pic- 
nics, otherwise rather dall affairs. But though winter is 
coming on, and in-door amusements will have to supplant 
out-of-doors ones, most girls will still know how to look 
charming. It is in the sex, aud comies by instinct. 


A Prerry Quint can be made of white, with a band of red 
all around, a flounce of white furniture lace laid over it, 
with a neat heading of red in the shape of a narrow band. 
A design of flowers in red wools, or a large monogram in the 
corners, would look well, Spotted or sprigged muslin over 
red twill, with a flounce all round, looks very light and or- 
namental. 

Be Earty In Tue Fietp. Now is the time to begin 
canyassing for; clubs for 1881... In every respect—mcrit, 
cheapness, beauty—“ Peterson ” will lead the field. 

We Give An Exrra Cononep pattern, in this number, in 
order to show the latest fashion for embroidering handker- 
chiefs, 

You Can Do Wrrnovr a good may things, that, at first, 
you think indispensable, but you cannot do without your 
magazine, 

An Anory Worp is always a mistake. It is the “soft 
answer” that “turneth away wrath.” 
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Our Premiums For 1881. Our new premium engraving, 

to bé presented to persons getting up clubs, for next year, 
will be from an original picture, by that distinguished 
American ‘artist, Edward L. Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 'is to withess the “ York- 
town Centennial.” The engraving Will be in line and 
stipple, In thé highest style of art, by Iilman & Brothers, of 
the size of 24 inches by 20, and will be entitled, “ Gran’- 
FATHER Tetus or Yorktown.” It tepresents a veteran of 
16, in his old age, with his little granddaughter between 
his knees, to ‘whom he is reliearsing’ the story of the sur- 
rendér of Cornwallis. “Tle rodmt is’ an‘ old-fashioned one, 
such aé elderly people remémber fifty yeurs ago, and in the 
embrasate of the window sitd the mother of the litde girl, 
also listening.’ In ‘this way three ‘g tions are b 
in. The picture is painted with all that skill, and that 
minute truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated 
artist. ' 
In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, # hatidsoiely bound and It.vsrratep 
Axum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs. or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, 
on the second page of cover, for information. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter of the 
dub. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The in- 
dncements to get up clubs were never before so great. 

It is not too early two begin to get up clubs for 1881. If you 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “if I had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, if writen for. 

A Knowttpce or Hovsrnorp affairs, is as necessary to 
& woman, as a knowledge of his business toa man. Our 
grandmothers understood this, and brought up their 
daughters to understand cookery, and all the other details 
of house4vork. It is not enough to teach girls accomplish- 
ments: they should be taught the useful also. To win a 
husband, by being able to sing, or play the piano, is very 
Well in its way: But what if you lose his affection, after- 
wards, by incompetenty as a’ manager of his house? 

Wooten Fianwet is, beyond question, the best material 
for clothing next to the skin, ‘The worst is linen. Next to 
linen is silk. This is espécially true of the fall and winter 
months, The'objection to linen and silk is, that, in case of 
actual perspiration, the material gets damp, clammy and 
cold, which is not the case with ‘woolen. After wool, cotton 
is best. A muslin under-garment. if worn next to the skin, 
is always heulthier than a linen, or silk one. 

Tue Luxury anp Expense displayed, in London, during 
the past season, are said to have beén unsurpassed. We 
read of an évening entertainment, Where the small garden, 
at the back of the house, was converted into a fairy realm, 
“with ice; palms, cascades, and lakes full of lilies.” At 
another the “ especial feature was a rockery of ferns and 
ice, iNuminated wiih colored lights.” 
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“THe Preasure Or Irs Visits.” 
magazine. 
every month. With thousands of others, I thank you for 
the enjoyment and profit I have received from ‘ Peterson?” 
We réceive handreds of such letters. 


A lady ‘writes of the 
“T realize the pledsure of its' visits more fully 


Taste IN Dress makes all the difference, according to @ 
recent Society writer, between ‘a ‘pretty-looking woman and 
a mérely indifferent looking one. But taste, after all, is 
only another name for knowledge. 





Beware or Swinpiers. We tepeat the notice, so often 
given, that we have no agents for whom we are responsible, 
Either remit to us direct, or join a club, or subscribe through 
your local agent. Just no strangers. 


Reat Frowzrs Anz Worn, in England, on the head, 
round the neck, in the dress, on ‘the parasol, and in bonnets. 
At a recent ball, called the “ Ball,” everybody came 
wearing roses. 

For Two Dottaks any A-Hatr we will send, for 1881, 
both the magagineand the “ Gran father Tells of Yorktown.” 
Or, for the same price, both the magazine and the Album. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Earnest Trifler. " Tiwentieth Edition. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton, Miftin & Oo—If this little story hes’ 
really passed into its tweriticth edition the fact is a marvel. 
There is evidence of some ability in the book no doubt. 
But there is no real knowledge of life, and the tale, as a 
whole, is inconsequent. The entire thing is immature. 
Great success for it would, therefore, seem to be an impossibili- 
ty. The writer has become saturated, so to speak, with James 
and Howells, and unconsciously reproduces them, to a certain 
extent, while thinking herself original, Yet few recent 
fictions have been so persistently praised by the critics. 
But the truth is that either impartial, or intelligent criti- 
cism, is rare in this country. Very few critics can free 
themselves from personal taste and prejudices ; fewer can 
resist the temptation to eulogize a friend, or praise a 
member of their clique: fewer still can be just, without 
being too severe; or lenfent, without violating truth. Asa 
rule, criticism, especially in newspapers, is in the hands of 
young and immature writers, whereas there is nothing 
requires so much knowledge. or demands such a ripe: 
judgement. But the greatest evil of all, at least in the 
United States, is that a criticism, generally, is intentional 
favoritism, or the reverse, personal, or otherwise. A book is 
rarely judged on its own merits. There is one school that 
insists that every novel should be subjective. Another 
would have the very opposite.. One is all for the ideal. 
Another is for realism, One disclaims plot, another slights 
character. Still another slavishly follows English. opinion. 
Until we have more impartial, as well as more intelligent 
ériticism, we shall haye no true American literature, we fear, 

Clorinda; or The Rise and Reign of His Excellency Bugene 
Rougon. By Emile Zola, 1 W6l.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The corruption that permeated Parisian 
society, during the petiod of material prosperity that distin- 
guished the Second Empire, has furnished a theme already 
for two celebrated fictions; one by an Englishman. and 
named “The Member For Paris,” the other by a Frenchman, 
the celebrated Daudet, and entitled “The Nabob.” The 
present novel treats of the same subject. For once, Zola’s 
intense realism is not out of place. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, in large, legible type, that can be read with- 
out fear of injury to the eyes. 

Salvage. No Name Series. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—The advantage of this series is thut the novels are 
published anonymously; and in consequence criticism on 
them {s, at least, unprejudiced. They rarely rise above 
average merit, however. This is one of the best of them. 

History of the Science and Art of Music. Its Origin, De- 
velopment and Progress. By Robert Challoner. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Cincinnatt: Geo. D. Newhall & Co—This is designed as a 
text-book for the use of academies, common schools and 
private teacliers, and ft the purpose very fully. 

George Bailey: By Oliver Oldboy. 1 vol. 16mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A novel of New York mercantile 
life, written with unusual vigor, and ae by one 








familiar with the subject. 
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OUR. ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Oueapest AND Best.” That this magazine is not only 
the cheapest of its kind, but the best, both the newspapers 
and the public agree in declaring. We are im receipt of 
hundreds of notices, and scores of letters to that effect. 
“ We consider ‘ Peterson’ a household necessity,” says a lady, 
“and could not do without it. It is greatly improved, this 
year. All of us here depend entirely on it for our fashions,” 
Another writes: “I am a very old subscriber, haying taken 
this magazine, first as ‘The Ladies’ World of Fashion,’ and 
afterwards as what it is now,‘ Poterson’s Magazine,’ in all 
about thirty-six years; and I still think it the best in this 
country.”’ A third says: “We shall send a club for 1881 
twice as large as for 1880: it isa puzzle to us all how you 
can afford to give so much at so low a price: in quantity, 
quality, everything, ‘ Peterson* is ahead,”; Prom every 
quarter we receive commendations for the great, improye- 
ments made this year. In 1881, however, the zine will 
be better than ever. Send for a specimen and begin to 
getupaclub. It is never too early. 


“ Nicest anb Cuxapest.” The Shippensburg (Pa.) Chroni- 
cle says of “ Peterson,” that it is “the nicest and cheapest 
lady’s magazine that we know of; and no lady should. be 
without it: its fashion plates and patterns are the best und 
latest: its stories and novelettes also the best: it is head 
and shoulders above any other ladies magazine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS ineerted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
ig therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. .Address Pererson’s Macazink, Philadelphia. 
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! Curupren Cry for Pitcher'’s Castoria, because it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, 
and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 

“Berrer Srortes, Hanpsomer Enoravinas.” The Nor- 
ristown (Pa.) Herald says of this magazine, that it “ presents 
better stories, handsomer engravings, fresher fashions, etc., 
etc., than can be found in any other lady's book.” 


For Gerrixe Ur Cuves for 1881, we offer, as will he seen, 
unusually tempting premiums. Neither the engraving, nor 
the album, is a catch-penny affair, as is the case with the 
premiums offered by so many others, 


Horsrorp’s Acrp ProspHars makes a delightful and 
healthy drink with water,and sugar. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


[Meprcat Borany—Or rue Garpen, Fretp axp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D, 

No, X,—Beru Root.—Taritiium Pexputvm, 
is the English name of this modest plant, given by 
the Eclectics, but Wood in his botany gives the name of 
Wake Robin to the azenvs, while Darlington calls this 
species Three-leaved Nightshade. Some Thompsonian works 
call it Birth root. 

Latin Trilex, triple; the parts of its structure being in 


2. 





threes, Stem, nine to fifteen inches high, three leaves 
whorled at the top; flower, solitary, terminal, consisting of 
three permanent sepals and three larger petals, recurved, 
whole, withering, succeeded by a berry over half an inch in 
diameter, fleshy and dark purple when mature. “ 

This species is one. of an indigenops genus of rather pretty 
little plants, found in rich, moist woods and thickets 
throughout the country. 

The roots of this plant were used by the Indians, or 
rather by the Squaws, and they have been employed in 
domestic practice and recommended by all Botanic authors 
for hemorrhages, especially menorrhagia and other diseases 
of women, as well as for cutaneous affections, ulcers, 
diarrhea ;.aphthous sores of the mouth, diphtheria, etc., as a 
wash or gargle. It is simply. mild tonic astringent and 
may be given to children when indicated, and to women of 
feeble constitution. Make a pretty strong infusion of the 
roots, and take freely; or purchase the active principle— 
trillin, of which from two to five grains, triturated with 
sugar may be taken for a dose and repeated three or more 
times per diem, 

Birrer-Root.—Apocyaum Androsemifolium, (or Spreading 
Dogbane.)-—-This is one of a tropical family, chiefly, repre- 
sented in gardens by the Oleander (NER1IUM OLEANDER AND 
Opvorum—natives of Palestine and India respectively ;) Peri- 
winkle (Vinca Mason, Mrnon and Rosga, the latter from 
Madagascar ;) and the Ecuires SuAVEOLENS, a climber, from 
Soath America; and among wild and native plants by the 
following three genera; the first two, Southern: (1) An- 
sonia, (2) Forsteronia and (3) Apocynum. The latter is the 
medicinal genus, and hence the only one of interest to us at 
present, 

Apocynum, an ancient name of the Dogbane, from the 
Greek apo, far from, and kuon, a dog--to which animal the 
plant was thought to be poisonous. BoranicaL Cuarac- 
TERS.—Slem two to three feet high, smooth, erect, purple on 
the side exposed to the sun; branched above, divergently 
forking; leaves, two to three inches long acute, petioled; 
cymes, mostly terminal, loose-spreading as long as or longer 
than the leaves; corolla pale rose-colored, open bell-shaped, 
five-cleft, the tube much longer than the ovate-pointed 
divisions of the calyx. Fruit, of two slender follicles, about 
four inches long, terete and attenuated at the apex. Found 
in open -woods,,along. fence rows and in, old orchards 
throughout the United States.. The root is the part em- 
ployed in medicine, which is large, and like other parts of 
the plant, contains a milky juice, Its taste is unpleasant 
and intensely bitter. Hence it was called by the early 
Thompsonians, bitter root, In small doses it is laxative, 
and it is a constituent in their “Laxative Spiced Bitters.” 
This class of practitioners eschewed all purgatives except this, 
which certainly is not the mildest and most acceptable of its 
class. But consistency is one of the jewels in medicine as in 
other temporal or secular matters, These “ Bitters,” how- 
ever, are an excellent tonic and slightly laxative to persons 
of weak stomachs and constipated bowels, and mothers 
can use them freely and to advantage in their families. 
Physicians generally do not use this species of Apocynum, 
but confine their experiments to the other one, viz.: A 
Cannabinum, or Indian Hemp, which will be considered in 
the future. There is a marked difference in their medical 
properties, as is shown by the “provings” of Hale. This 
species is used in cases of rheumatism, especially of the 
smaller joints, in gout, cramps of the feet and in fact in 
violent paing in all the joints; and highly useful in bilious 
and rheumatic headaches of congestive character. 

As a laxative, from five to twenty grains of the powdered 
root may be given; as a tonic, two to five grains; as an 
emetic (for which purpose some Botanics use it) forty to 
sixty grains; or an equal number of drops of the fluid 
extract in all these cases may be substituted as more conveni- 
ent and pleasant to take, 
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No. 80, Octagon Puszis. 


1.. To. plant, ah ACs 3 Ominons,, 44 
adh dope emmnee. %. To, 


“abe J Sommane. 
: No. S1.—Decarreations, 

Whole I am a country.. Behead me and I thean to. em- 
ploy.. Behead me, again and I. mean anger. Again and I 
am a note in music. Once more behead meiand I am found 
in every stream. . aaa 
Amsterdam, N. ¥, Ciara Van BRocken. 

No. $2.—Nommnrcat Diamond, 
My 1, ig in practice: | 
My 1,2,3, . is a Hebrew measure. 
My 1,2, 3, 4, 5, is a small house. 


is a receptacle, 
is in autumn. 


No, 83.—CHARADE. 
Instantly, quickly, 

First doth portray; 
Second is ditto 

You surely‘ will say. 
The two, when contbined, 

Is a quick, careless way. 


Plainfield, N. J. Vrowa. 


No. $4.—Harr-Squarr. ' 

1. Severe. 2. A wine dealer's term: \'3/"A’colloqutal mode 
of expression. 4, A’ sea-weed. 5. An edible. 6.°A prefix. 
7. A vowel. Twit. 

No. 85.—Worp Resvs. 
f fish. 


Smyrna, N.Y. 'Hanx Keroner. 


No. 86.—INvertep PrramMip. 

Across:—1. Certain resins. 2. A gum resin. 3. A village 
of Hungary. 4. A town of India. 5. To clear seeds by a 
machine. 6. A letter. , 

Down:—1. A letter. 2. A Roman coin. 3. A covered 
carriage. 4. An Egyptian woman. 5. Second son of Japheth. 
6. A town of Servia, Austria. ‘7. Son of Zerah. 8. A genus 
of water-fowl. '9."A worthless fellow. ‘10, A verb. 11, A 
letter. , 


Lebanon Church, Va. 0.0. 0. La. 


Answers Next' Month. 
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No. 78. 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE, Erc. 

Way Amerrcan Grats Exocet. ‘A recent writer, discuss- 
ing the fact:that American: girls, everywhere, in Europe, 
are admired for their exceptional grace, intelligence and 
beauty, thinks there are physical and physiological reasons 
for it, going back to climate, ancestry, and generally, “the 
survival of the fittest.” His views are worth considering. 
He says: 

“The ‘success’ of “American iia in Europe is not to be 
wondered at... They are, as a class, the handsomest to be 
seen there; and they have, generally, wit.and great adapta-, 
bility. Take a girl, from almost anywhere in the United 
States, educate her, give her a ‘season’ abroad, and she-will, 
if she marries a nobleman, fall into her position as naturally 
and fill its duties as gracefully as if ‘to the manor born.’ 
Take an; English girl, under the same circumstances, and 
marry her to a lord, and she never or rarely, gets over her 
original provincialism. The truth is that our American 
girls come of a * picked race,’ so to speak, especially if they 
belong tv the families that have been long settled on this 
side of the Atlantic, Two centuries ago, or oven one, it: was 
a serious thing toemigrate; the mere-voyage often occupied 
three months ;| the country was still, almost everywhere, a 
savage wilderness. Hence only the very pluckiest, or:the 
most. adventurous came, or those who were imbued, with 
strong religious principles. . The necessities of a new 
country, too; called for the exercise of the very highest. 
qualities of human nature. The comsequence was a race, if, 
there, is, any truth in the doctrine of ‘the survival of the 
fittest,’ of which its men were all necessarily brave, and its 
women all spirited and often very beautiful. 

“Not to disparage unfairly English or Continental women, 
our American girls seem to have inherited from this 
‘survival of the fittest,’ somehow, a finer fibre than their 
European sisters, A generation ago, it was'the fashion to 
say the sex here was physically delicate; and some English 
writers assert this still. But Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New 
York, than whom no one is a better judge, maintains that 
thé girls of good families in America, are physically the 
finest |in the, world—meaning by good families, those in 
which there was always sufficient fortune to secure proper 
nutrition in childhood, and freedom frum racking material 
anxieties afterwards. 

“This'may seem, at first, to be ‘putting too fine'a point on 
it.” But the question will really bear the most:exhaustive 
discussion, and the more it is. discussed, the more probable 
our solution will appear. Of the fact, however, there is no 
doubt. American girls are, the belles of the modern world; 
they can hold their own, and give long odds.” 


t 





VARIETIRS. 

A Coremporary Cats attention to the fact, that, thirty 
years ago, if you entered fhe parlor of 'a cultivated family, 
you saw new books and new pefiodicals everywhere, while 
now, in families of the same kind, you miss the books and 
magazines, but find’ china plates on the walls and’ all sorts 
of knic-knacs scattered about. We fear that. this is too 
true, Not that we object to china or other bric-a-brac. 
The taste for such things, on the whole, is to be commended, 
as itis, for anything that helps to refine the mind. But 
when that taste is indulged in at the expense of a higher 
and better taste, then there is a wrong “departure,” then 
a great mistake is being committed, Now can there be any 
doubt, that.ataste for reading, is more desirable than a taste 
for brica-brac? A young girl, who knows books, is surely 
more charming, than one who knows only china. There 
may be sentimentality in being too much given to quoting 


‘poetry, but certainly any young man of refinement and 


education would rather hear a young lady talk of Tennyson, 
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or Longfeliow, than! of “old' blue.” SbUbAUalAdl gicto wre 
those who know the most, that is if they know also how to 


newspapers are better, by far, than even. Sevres or, Dreaden. 
vases, or at least they represent a higher type of cultivation.’ 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK,. 

Ba Beery Beet te Sle Ooboed bas teen teed by 0 
snaniten Semmens : 

MEATS, ti 

(Attala fin.Cibd -edinrakiuh ene dntetcin,chesnsated fry. 
in butter until it is a light brown color;.put in one table- 
spoon of sifted flour, and mix it; then add one-half pint of 
steck broth (or the same quantity of hot water); stir ull 
together for a few: minutes, and ‘then add one-half tea« 
spoon of salt, some black pepper, four tablespoons of mixed 
catsups. When the gravy is well mixed, and of a good color, 
strain: it through 4 colander; 'add the cold meats:and put 
them to stew; cover tightly, and let'them stew slowly for 
dune hour. When ready so serve, put: around the dish, 
Se te a ae eine cash uk ober 
color: Bi 

Béefateak with Opera thirty oysters; stew thertt ‘ih’ 
theit éwit liquor; seiison’ With “two tablespoons of butter, 


boil the “liquor, and skim’ it, and then arép th the oysters. 
When the gills have ttirned, stfr in' the batter. Have ready 
a nicely broiled steak ; pour over it the oysters, and serve. 

Beggar's Dish—Take a knuckle of veal, a him bone, or 
Bones of roast meat of any kind; stew them slowly until the 
bones can be removed; season with celery tops or seed, 
onions, pepper, and salt; thicken with flour rolled in butter ; 
put in six or eight good potatoes, peeled and quartered, and 
let it stew slowly until the potatoes are done, 

. DESSERTS. . 

Fine German Pudding.—Pour half a pint of boiling milk 
upon one pound bread crumbs; beat up one-quarter pound 
fresh butter to a cream; add’ to. it the! yolks of ten eggs; 
Well beaten; drain the milk from the breail; anil add the 
bread, with one-quarter pound pounded sugat. and the 
grated peel of a lemon; whip the whites of the ten éggs 
into a solid froth, and ddd thent' the lest thing; butter a 
doth, and put the pudding in, tying it loose, as it will swell 
out a good deal; plunge it into boiling water ; boil one hour. 
Some persons add a hire jar raisins, slit. and 
stoned. 

Military Puddings.—Chop very vrai one-half pound mnt 
mix with it one-half pound bread crombs, and the same 
quantity of moist sugar; mince the rind of a lemon, and 
strain the juice; mix thésé Ingvédieiits well, and put the 
mixture into small buttered cups, and, bake for rather more 
than half an hour ; turn them out on a dish, and serve with 
lemon sauce., The above*ingredienta may be. made into 
small balla, and boiled for about half an hour. eran 
be served with the same sauce as, when baked. 

Almond Pudding—One-half pound blanched almonds, four 
ounces white sugar, six tablespoonfals of ‘rose water, half-a- 
pint of sweet cream, three eggs, a little grated lemon peel. 
Put the almonds in # mortar and. put a few spoonfuls of 
sugar on them, and rab them fine, then add the rose water, 
Deat the remaining sugar atid the’ eggs together separate, 
and then add them to the mixture in the mortar. When all 
‘are well mixed, warm a little, then put 4 little crast around 
the edges or sidesy and bake half an hour. 

Bakewell Pudding.—Line your dish With a thin puff paste, 
and spread raspberry jam at the bottom an inch thick; beat 
up the yolks of four eggs with the whites of two, a quarter 














melted (or half s'ptht of cream); two ouncés ‘of almonds, 
with a few bitter ones,' blanched and pounded fine: Mix 
thé whole together, pour‘ it Un' the preserve, and Bake it in a 

Kipfel—These light cakes will form an agrecable addition 
to the dessert, and are also suitable for handing round with 
tea and coffee. Théy are miich used fo Germany, and are 
miadé as“folidWé! Beat wp oné*pourd pounded white sugar 
with the -whitev of eight éggs'and sevlln? -vatiillv flavoring ; 
when mixed, make it up into the shape of small hurseshoes, 


} and having: minced one pound sweet almonds, turn these 


kipfel round in them. Bake the hiyet on wafers, in a very 
moderate oven, ~"*"! 

Our Jelly Cakes.Take three ‘eggi, one cup of sugar, beat 
together toa cream’; (gradually stir into it one cup of 
flour, ‘into ‘Whitlf Has been sifted a’ teaspooriful of baking 
powder; bake in two pie tins a pale brown, cut in ‘the 
middie ‘atidspredd’ your jelly between the flices. This 
makes a guod sponge cake, ne the jelly and baking in 
a cake tin. saaiaen 

Sugar Cakes—One and a-half pounds of butter, three 
pounds of brown sugit, cream them fogether, eight eggs 
beaten light, one teaspoon of soda ; tix in the flour two tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar; mix with enough flour to roll out; 


, one nutmeg. 
rolled ‘th one tablespoon ‘of“flotirs pepper ahd’ walt.’ First } 


Corn Cakes—One quart of meal, four éggs, One pint of 


» milk, one-half pint of water, one tablespoon of lard, or 
‘ » butter. 


> meal slowly; mix in thé butter; ote ‘teaspoon of salt, 


Beat the eggs; add the milk and water; stir in the 


Bake on a heated griddle!’ 
Shrewsbury Cakes.—Three pounds flour, six ounces butter, 


}one pound sugar, six yolks and three whites. of eggs, two 


teaspoons of credm, one of rose water, ! three of mace; mix 
all well-together ; roll ‘them out, cit in shapes and bake. 
SANITARY. 

Egg Drinks.—These are most tbefil; and may be made in 
almost endless variety. Beaten up with »milk or cream, 
with wine or brandy, in tea and. coffee, asa substitute for 
milk, eggs are equally useful. It is difficult to use the 
white of an egg for hot drinks;as it is apt to curdle. This 
difficulty is, however, diminished by beating white and yolk 
separately, the former to a strong froth. For tea or coffee 
beat up the yolk of an egg with a little sifted sugar, anda 
spoonful or two of milk or cream. Pour the tea from the 
pot on to it, stirring with.one band,,and pouring in the 
liquid with the other, If the white of the egg is used stir it 
briskly into the tea, Proceed. in the same manner for hot 
wine or spirit drink. For any cold beverage the white of 
the egg can be beaten up with the yolk, a little sugar 
added, and the liquid gradually mixed with the egg. 

Gum Arabic Water.—Put into an earthenware jar an ounce 
of the finest picked gum with two ounces of sugar candy 
and a pint of water, set it in a saucepan of water, and stir 
occasionally until dissolved. This is very/useful.as a night 
drink for hectic cough, and-will allay the tickling of the 
throat. It should be kept, as hot. as, possible. The little 
French porcelain veilleuse is best adapted for this purpose. 

Riee, Water.—Wash two ounces of best rice and boil it fast 
for half an hour in a quart of water. Any flavoring may be 
added, or a small piece of stick cinnamon or shred lemon 
peel may be boiled with the rice, and sugar used according 
to circumstarices. Lemonade made with rice water when 
cold is very nice and refreshing. 


Linseed Tea,—Boil gently for two hours. two ounces of 
linseed in a pint and a-half of water with a little lemon peel 
shred finely and an ounce of barley sugar. Strain, and add 
enough lemon juice to é it agreeable. This is useful 
for a cough, and should taxen warm. Spanish liquorice 


‘6f w pound of lump sugar, a quarter of'd pound of butter, } may, if liked, be boildd with the linseed. 
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Thick Mile:—Best up & new-laid egg, pour on it half a 
pint of boiling milk.sweetened to taste, aud flavored with 
lemon peel, nutmeg, or vanilla, Serve cold ing glass, 





Teor athe : 
HOUSEWIFE HINTS, 

Tur. Rost Jan. Over Guanpmorusr’s Peprume.—One 
of the best perfumes is an vld-fashioned one) now not gen- 
erally known, but one of which were very 
fond. It ia called the “Rose Jan.” ‘Fo make it, gather your 

rose leaves in dry weather, remoye the :petals, and when a 
half-peck is obtained take( a large bowl and strew table salt 
ou the bottom; then three hasdsfal of leawes, and repeat 
until all the leaves are awed, covering :tha;top with salt. 
Let this remain five days, stirring and turning twice a day, 
when they should appear moist. Add three ounces: of 
” ‘bruised or coarsely powdered allspice; one ounce cinnamon 
stick bruised, which forms the stock, Allow to remain a 
week, turning daily from top: to bottom. . Put into the per- 
manent jar one ounce allspice and adding ‘the stock, layer 
by layer, sprinkle between the layers the following mixtare : 
Qne ounce each cloves aud cinnamon, two nutmegs, all 
coarsely powdered ; some-ginger root, sliced thin; half an 
ounce of aniseed, bruised; ten grains finest musk; _half- 
pound of freshly dried davender flowers: two ounces of 
powdered or,finely slicgd, orris, root, and ,esseutia} oilg ad 
libitum : Also any fine colognes, rose or orange flower water, 
orange, and lemon peel. Freshly dried violets, tuheroses, 
dove pinks or other highly scented floweré should be added 
each year in season, Fine extracts of any kind will 
enhance the fragrant odor, while fresh ‘rose leaves, salt ‘and 
allspice, made as at first, must be added when ‘couventent 
in the rose season. Shake and stir the jar once or twice a 
week and opén otily @uring use, ‘The delightful effect 
produced throtighout'the diwelling by the daily uso’of these 
jets is not as universally known as it should ‘be ‘for 
apartments rendered unpleasant by'the odor’ arising from 
kitchen. Noxious gases may be QRKISY ow frequent 
use of the “rose jar." 
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FASHLONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fre. 1.—Carriace-Drres or, Paty Porrpy-CoLoren §1Lk, 
and of foulard silk of the same color spotted. with satin. 
The waist.and apron-front, and part of the drapery at the 
back are made of the foulard, while the ruffle at the bottom 
of the back, the scarf. drapery , below the waist, and part of 
the back drapery are of.tho plain; silk. Bonnet of white 
straw, trimmed with old gold feathers and poppy-colored 
ribbon. These spotted silks are very fashionable. ; 

Fre. u.—Vistrine-Dress or Dutt Brom Camnn’s Harn. 
The lower part. of the skirt is of silk of the game color, edged 
with plaited ruffles. The narrow ruffles under the opening 
of the over-dressiare also of silk, . The bottom of the front of 
the dress, and the revers at the side are. faced with. old gold 
and heliotrope-figured brocade: »'The coat-basque has a seam 
below.the hips and ‘the pockets, Cuffs.and.rolling collar 
are of the.old gold and heliotrope brocade. The straw hat 
is trimmed with . heliotrope-colored ribbon, ond ola gold 
feathers. 

Fro. 111 ic¥agavtn am niomrteces ideas ee Dade Sex. 
Tho'skirt.is made so that the train’ can be! lowered to fall 
over the round under-skirt, thus: forming ‘a ‘stylish ‘thouse- 
dress, The gathered ruffle extends all arownd’ the under- 
skirt. The front of the dress is cut‘ii_points, and falls over 
the raffle, with a black silk band between each point. The 
sides are trimmed with rich jet gimp. Down tho front\is a 
jabot ruffle of the silk: ‘The bodice is round, and has a wide 
turn collar, above which is worn a wide ruffle of 


white lace, , The black straw hat is faced with. black, and 
trimmed with, poppy-colored ribbons and brown feathers, 

Fre. 1v.—WaLkine-Dress or Fawy-Covorep CasHMERS. 
Around the bottom of the dress, and up the front are narrow 
knifé-plaited brown silk ruffies.| The cashmere skirt is but 
‘little draped, and is caught up with loops of brown silk and 
‘velvet ribbon of twoshades, Long, close-fitting coat of dark 
‘brown cloth—donble-breasted-—with collar, cuffs and pockets 
of vélvet of a darker shade of brown. Brown velvet hat, 
trimmed with silk and feathers of a lighter shade. 


Fic. v.—WaAtktxa-Dress 6¥ Brack Camet's Harr. The 
lowér part of the skirt"is a kilt-plaited ruffle. The over- 
skirt id'in shaw! drapery, and is bordered with tich Oriental- 

loredbrocadé.’ The vest’ahd the trimming of the basque is of 
the same material. The basque opens very wide. over the 
vest, Datithe black collar extends all around, and is finished 
“by alblack! bow.’ Black straw hat, with yellow ostrich 
feather. | 

Frd. vi. AND Vtt.—TRAVELLING-Uxster or Brown CxéTH 
‘Front anp Back. The bodice is double-breasted, and is 
étitched to the ‘skirt below’ the hips. ' The deep. Capuchin 
hood is lined with! dark'red silk, and’ is arranged so that it 
can be taken off at pleasure. 

Fia. vi1.—Hovse-Dress or VioteT-Cotorep Founanrp, 
figured with | spots of Mac; "The kilted skirt is partially 
covered with t scarf plaéed iti upright folds, and edged with 
a fringe with a deep knotted heading. Bodice with paniérs 
over a vest of the same material. 


Fig.1x _-Hovse-Darss or Criéa> Buve Casnmere, trimmed 
with a cashmere of a Persian pattern, The. lower part of 
the skirt ig laid in very firio “Kilt-plaits. Above’ this the 
. skirt is Joosely draped, and faced with red satin when it js 
draped, so) that the satin is slightly seen, Below the 
trimming of Persian gashmere is a ball fringe in colors to 
match. The bodice crosses in front, and is trimmed ‘with a 
band of the Persian. cashmere, 

Fic. x.—Croquet-Dress ; :OF Dark Brive Fraxnen.. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited ag far es the hips, where it meets the 
close-fitting basqne-waist.. Sash of figured silk, knotted 
around the, waist, Gray straw hat, trimmed with bine 
feathers, 

Fig. x1 —Waxeixe oR TRAVRLLING-Drrss of thin brown 
woolen, material, striped and spotted with a darker shade of 
brown, The skirt has a side-pluited ruffle around the 
bottom, The bagque-bodice is close-fitting and plain, and 
i the skirt is finished by three or four rows, of machine- 

stitching, The ‘small, square capes, the deep cyffs and large 
pockets are of brown silk, and also finished with rows of 
machine-stitching, Small brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with brown ribbon, and on the left side a large red rose, 

Fig. xu.— Wasaixe-Dress or Gray Bunting... The front 
is laid in kilt-plaits.from the waist down. The coat part of 
the dress is princess shape at the back, and opens in front 
over,the kilt-plaiting,;and is turned \back and faced with 
claret-colored silk. The capes and pockets are of the gray 
bunting, but faced with, the, clarct-colored silk, Bonnet of 
gray straw, with claret-colored feathers. 

Fic. x1n.—Watxine-Dress. or Brack! Strk.- ‘The skirt 
has:a. marrow ,.knife-plaited. ruffle: at the bottom; Above 
this the black silk. skirt is.edged with a band of cashmere 
and silk ;brocade in rich, but subdued colors, This band 
extends up the front ef the skirt. A scarf of the silk crosses 
the, dress, low. down; The very deep Louis XY. vest is of 
the black silk, and-hasa large pocket, .The coat is.of the 
cashmereand gilk:embroidery, with a wide collar and cufis, 
of the silk. Hat of black straw, with black plumes, 4 

Generel: Romurlé.Wo give, this month, a Intgo'vartety of 
under-wear, The chemises are among the newest patterns 
out, and in the place of the usaal embroidery; the band‘is 
Gono'n byte-yatteen tet red: cotton: Tho initials are aléofn 
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Naiavdalbiey decane The drawers are made with a yoke, 
and all'the fullnéis is ut the back’ ‘The ‘wnder-waist or 
corset cover is button-holéd: The sliort skirt/hes a yoke in 
front, and at the bottdm ‘there is a double flounce at the 
‘back only. The Cromwell collar’ is for\a child,’is of linen, 
and edged with embroidery. The cuff is:vf linen, edged 
with wide guipure or Irish lace, and fastened with a bow of 
ribbon, ‘to. correspond ‘with the color! of the dress with 
which it is wort. This cuff is suitable for a close-fitting 
sleeve. The infant's cap ‘is-of insértion and pufiings of the 
‘muslin, and for cold weather must be worn over a white or 
colored silk quilted eap,, The night-dress is laid in plaits in 
front, trimmed around the neck and down :the ‘front with a 
cambric, ruffle, and finished with; hand embroidery, either 
in white or,colored cotton. : 

The first. hat is of gray felt, trbmmed with rich satin 
sribbon, plumes, and a large: pearl buckle. The bonnet. is 
composed of violet-colored satin, is faced with a lilac satia, 
:and is trimmed with, white lace and wings,. The second 
bonnet is of black yelvet, witha row of large jet beads on 
the edge, and the trimming is of soft, rich brocaded silk, 
and a bird with gay plumage. The child’s bonnet is of gray 
felt, trimmed with red cords..and tassels, and red silk 

ns. 

; Ktda quite impossible to describe: all tha patisnie eiphih ot 
domes, mantles and jackets,, Even engravings, fail very 
often to give an adequate idea of the loopings, etc., for most 
all draping is done on the figure, as is most becoming to it. 
But all our plates will give suggestions for simple as 
well as more elaborate dresses; and With a little taste and 
a little 
she chooses, she can construct a costume after her own 
heart. , ‘There are a few general rules, however, that should 
be always observed in the present fashions, Nearly every 
dresas, long or short, js close clinging in front and at the 
sides. For walking use, short dregses are almost universal ; 
but for house dress the long skirt is popular, though the short 
dress is by no’ means absindoried. 

Plain materials combined with figured are most popular, 
and this gives great variety to the dress, for the conibination 
can be madé‘in any way to suit the fancy of the wearér. 
But some persons who have become tired of the striking 
appearance of these combination dresses, have adopted the 
solid colors again, though this is not general. Black dresses 
are often relieved by red, old gold, primrose, or violet facings 
and trimmings. And old black silk skirts are freshened up 
by these colors, and the worn-out waist replaced by .a body 
of some material, in which the color used on the skirt is 
predominant. The present fashions seem to be borrowed 
from the most picturesque of all centuries. The long 


pointed waist and ruff of Marie de Medici or Marie Steart, } 


‘the Rubens or Van Dyke hat; the panier and chintz- 
figured’ materials of the Regency; the coat ‘and broad 
collar and the stripes of the Incroyable; the mantlé of the 
Directory, and the long gloves and: poke bonnet of'a liter 
date are all equally worn. ‘Still care should be taken’ not to 
combine all these fashions in one costume, though we often 
see it done, for the effect is incongruous ; but all styles offer 
suggestions for the making of a fashionable dress. 

Red has been a favorite color for a long while, but-it does 
not seem to lose its popularity. The hellotrope, ‘which 
was the new color, has not taken well, as it is eminently un- 
becoming; but some shades of lilac and violet look well on 
blondes. Some new shades of green have appeared, but are 
not as warm looking for the coming winter as the dark reds 
and old gold) ‘Waists made of an entirely different color 
and material from the skirt (no mattér of what color the 
latter may be) will be much worn this winter, especially by 
young women. They are made, sometimes, pointed back 
and front, sometimes pointed, or round with a coat-basque, 
and sometimes like s small coat, and thus two old dresses, 


e 


& 


in these days, when any woman. can dress as : 





even of different colors (provided the colors harmonize) can 
‘bé Utilized. ‘ These bodices may be madé close:to the throat, 
but the open ones, filled in with net or lace are more dressy. 
Gold and bead embroidery are much used on the more ex- 
pensive dresses, 

The polonaise is again worn. This is a simple affair if 
worn with little drapitig; ‘ot a much more elaborate dress 
if much looped and trimmed with ribbons and bows. 

All kinds ‘of wraps are made‘for'autumn and winter wear, 
large’ and small jackets;manties, cloaks and visites are 
equally fashionable ;:and thé cut is as varied-as the namo 


‘and length. Hoods’ are added to many close, or half-close- 


fitting jackets, but are arranged so'that they may be put 
‘on; at pleaswre,'' These hoods are: usually nerrow and 
pointed like‘ the ‘monk's hood, but for mantles ‘and visites 
‘the flat round ‘heed sith. @ Ml aed) bows and ribbon are 
used. iy 

Serena “ord tealy: icchiasles Vas: tomegeinstonlls large and 
small, according to taste; and anything is the fashion that 
48 likeéd-best ; but ali hats and bonnets are arranged so as to 
fit the heads 'that are covered with so: much less false hair 
than was worn formerly. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

FiG. Boy's ‘Suir or Brows Piro Oxora. The trou- 
sers extend below the knee, and are rather close-fitting; 
and the deep jacket opens in front, over a white shirt 
front, 

Fig, 1.—Grrw’s Dress. The front is of gray cashmere, 
with a narrow ruffle at the bottom, The coat is of gray 
cloth, trimmed with black velvet, edged with guipure lace; 
and the deep, round, and velvet collar, is also edgod with 
guipure Jace, Black velvet hat, with bright colored wing 
on the side, , 

Fie, 11.—Little girl’s dress-of white pique, edged with a 
white jaconet ruffle: Coat of cream-colored ‘cloth, with 
collar, cuffs and pockets of claret-colored velvet. 





PURCHASING AGENOY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established . 
a Purchasing Agency, for ‘their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at ihe lowest possible rates, Special attention is given 
to everything purchased ; and the list inchides Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, avid Children’s Wear, Bridal anil Infants’ Outfits, also, 
articles of ‘every description used in the See Boom, 
Store, Garden and Couch- House. 

Orders will also be ‘taken for Invitations for Weddings, Parties, 
and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, etc., 
and giving general directions as to material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 


orders to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served during the short time it has 
been én operation, as they save money, time, and trouble. 
‘Samples‘and estimates furnished, only on-receipt of 25 cents, 

and correspondence solicited: Circulars, containing full particu- 
lars, will be sent free to any one writing for them. Address all 
communications to 

: MRS. MARY. THOMAS, 
P: 0, Bow 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KF In remitting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York; ¢f these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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[Bee the Story, “ Wicked Comtesse Jeanne.""} 





THE MOATED MANOR HOUSE. 


[Bee the Story, “ Wicked Comtesse Jeanne.""} 
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FLORENCE. _[See the Story, “ How He Firet Kissed Her.”) 


























CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. YOUNG LADY'S HAT. 

















WALKING JACKET. PLUSH HAT. BROCADED OPERA CLOAK. 
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YOUNG GIRL'S JACKET. 



































WINTER COAT. NEW STYLE MANTLE. 


















































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 
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DETAILS (rive cuts) OF CARRIAGE RUG. 





























BOCCACCIO. 


(SELECTIONS.) 





As Published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden Sy Philadelphia. 
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